





Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





three minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


says Gilbert Merrill, president, "pica tities aciceet sett Actiiatenianiaing, 
The Gilbert Merrill Steel Corp., Westbury, N. Y. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
“We use Long Distance almost exclusively to sell out- Here are some examples: 
of-town customers,” reports Mr. Merrill. “Our warehouse’s | Westbury, N.Y. to Baltimore . . . 70¢ 
sales have grown from $500,000 to over $3,000,000 annually. | St. Louis to Chicago . . . . . . . 908 
“Recently, an Ohio company offered to sell us 32,000 Boston to Norfolk, Va. me een ee Os $1.20 
pounds of a special high-grade steel. We called three selected : Milwaukee to Philadelphia . . . . *1.45 ! 
prospects, each in a different state, and sold the steel. In one - San Francisco to Detroit : 2.10 | 
morning. those few calls brought us $12,000 in business.” These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! L 
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What you should know before investing 


The smart way to 
buy stocks and 
bonds today 


Like lots of men and women, you may 
be wondering what’s needed (besides 
a little money) to invest in stocks and 
bonds. Mostly, it’s getting the facts 
and applying good judgment. 

For no one can foretell the future 
in the stock market. Stock and bond 
prices go down as well as up. 

Investing can be a wonderful expe- 
rience for you and your family, like 
buying a new car or sending the chil- 
dren to college. (And sound investing 
can help provide these better things 
in life.) 

And the smart way to buy stocks 
and bonds is the way you buy any- 
thing else—deciding what you can 
reasonably afford and weighing the 
facts. 

First, figure what you can afford to 
invest. Your income should be larger 
than your expenses. Set aside some- 
thing for emergencies. Then consider 
investing in stocks and bonds. 

Decide what you want your money 
to do for you in the long run. If your 
aim is additional income during the 
year, you might consider among other 
things the records of stocks which 
have paid dividends every three 
months for many years. Or you may 
be more interested in trying to find 
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(or any day) 


stocks with a good chance of growing 
in value. If you want greater stability 
of income and safety of principal, 
bonds will normally provide them. 

Then you have two choices on what 
to do next. 

Some people—too many —heed the 
“hot tip’ of the stranger or friend 
promising a “sure thing if you act 
fast.’ Maybe it’s stock of a company 
you know nothing about, with hazy 
prospects. Not the way you would 
buy anything else important—even a 
refrigerator—is it? 

Most people give the “hot tip” a 
cold shoulder. Look in the Stock Bro- 
ker section of the Yellow Pages under 
“New York Stock Exchange’’ and 
make an appointment with a Member 
Firm broker. Your Registered Repre- 
sentative has had to meet the Ex- 
change’s requirements for knowledge 
of investing. And it’s part of his job 
to review facts about companies that 
may interest you. 

Tell him how much you have to 
invest (you don’t need a lot) and what 
you want your money to do. Ask him 
about a company’s profit record, divi- 
dends, how the company ranks in its 
industry, what he thinks of its pros- 
pects. And ask about the Monthly In- 


higan Ave., Chicago 11, IM, Second-class 
{hees. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A. 


vestment Plan which allows you to 
invest with as little as $40 every three 
months. Then it’s up to you. 

Just remember—the smart way to 
invest today, or any day—is to use 
all the care your future deserves. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.”” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, Mail toa Mem- 
ber Firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, or to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Dept. 1-AH, P. O. Box 1070, 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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This ad is 6 years late. 


In the last 6 years this car has mystified 
millions. 

People have called it everything from 
an Alfa Romeo to o Ferrari. 

We've never advertised it in any na- 
tional magazine before. You may hove 
seen one on the road and wondered 
what it was. 

Brace yourself. 

It's a Volkswagen. 

Our Karmann Ghia. 

(We didn't mind its being Brand X. But 
we can't have people calling it by some- 
body else's nome. The time has come to 
speak up.) 

The Ghia is a limited production car. 
Only around nine thousand are made for 
this country each year. 

It's because of the handwork that goes 
into the body. 

We wouldn't even try to moke it in the 
VW plont. 

Most auto bodies are designed for an 
assembly line. One stamping per part. 
Thunk, a fender. Thunk, a door. Thunk, a 
hood. 

The Ghia stopped us on the first thunk. 

It was designed by Ghia of Turin, Italy, 
with lines that are too sculptured for mass 
production methods. The curve in the 
fender alone has to be made in 2 sections. 
Then welded together. Then shaped down 
by hand. 


You can't stop and do this in a plant 
that's turning out 950,000 other cars. 

So we turned to one of the most cele- 
brated custom coachworks left in Europe, 
Karmann of Osnabruck. In the time it 
takes to mass produce three ordinary 
cars, Karmann makes one Ghia. 

Inefficient? Of course. So was Cellini. 

It takes over 185 men to make the Ghia 
body alone. That will give you an idea of 
the handwork that goes into it. 

(You can't find a seam anywhere. Not 
even where the fenders join the hood. 
One lady said it looked as if it had been 
carved out of soap.) 

But under its wanton exterior, the 
Ghia's all business. 

Its lower center of gravity will hold c 
bumpy barreltop road at over 70—and 
take curves with any sports car if you're 
ever in a squeeze. 

Best of all is the Volkswagen engine, 
transmission, suspension and chassis. 

32 miles o gallon, regular gas, regular 
driving. (Some get a bit more, some a bit 
less.) 

And a Volkswagen by any other name 
is just as sweet to service, 

This is no temperamental prima donna 
that needs $40 monthly tuneups and $100 
carburetors. 

VW parts fit it and you can get them 
anywhere. 


You also get VW's rear-engine trac- 
tion in snow. And our air-cooling. INo 
water to freeze up or boil over. The 
Ghia keeps a cool head in the longest 
traffic jam.) 

And VW's 40,000 miles on tires. And 
they almost never need balancing. 

The Ghia also has the VW independent 
torsion bar suspension for all 4 wheels. 
When one hits a bump, it keeps it to 
itself. 

(Most Ghia owners had VWs first and 
knew just what they were getting.) 

Inside, you'll find all those little things 
you've told yourself you'd put in a car if 
you were the factory. 

Bucket seats with backs you can adjust. 
A door with stops to hold it in 3 different 
positions, 

A defroster for the rear window. 

Even a soundproofed interior, with an 
acoustical ceiling like a modern office. If 
you hear a siren in the distance, pull over. 
It's right behind you. 

Now then, how much? 

$2,295* for the coupe, $2,495* for the 
convertible. Heater, electric clock and all. 

Sorry we can't do anything about 
strangers who think it's a $5,000 car. You 

moy still find bellboys and door, 
men expecting bigger tips. 

But nothing's ever perfect, 
is it? 


*@SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE, EAST COAST P.O.€. WHITE WALLS, OPTIONAL, ©1961 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC, 




















brightest 
fluorescent 


light bulb 
hem Gelomyceyulen 


fits all 
existing 
fixtures 


New! The spiral 
configuration of 
POWER-TWIST 
produces the longest 
and most powerful arc 
stream...creating the great- 

est excitation of phosphors 
ever achieved inside any fluo- 
rescent light bulb. This new 
Duro-Test design gives you the 
world’s brightest fluorescent light 
bulb, plus long light life, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed for two full years. 





For full details and literature, write Dept. OH 


DURO-TEST CORPORATION 


North Bergen, N. J. Branches: Atlanta « Chicago « Houston 
San Francisco ¢ San Juan. Puerto Rico * Toronto. Ontario 


Design, shape, chemical formulae, and mechanical and manufacturing processes 
Registered U.S. Patent Office and Patents Pending. ©1961, Duro-Test Corporation. 


Nowadays it’s a man-sized job for many companies 
to attract and hold loyal, efficient employees. And 
pay alone doesn't always solve this problem .. . for 
thoughtful people seek added job security through 
liberal group insurance and pension benefits. With- 
out these benefits your company may, in effect, be 
sending a boy on a man’s errand in the compet- 


tion for good people. 


Sound group insurance and pension planning is 
part of State Mutual's unique Planned Business 
service which helps give your key associates and 


employees the added security they seek... even if 


i 








Small Boy on a Man’s Errand... 


you have as few as 10 employees working for you. 


What is Planned Business? It is a precise and sensi- 
tive financial planning guide that helps you discover 
your company’s most urgent insurance needs 
both group and individual. It helps you determine 
the exact combination of coverages that best suits 
your company’s needs and pocketbook. 


Planned Business service is exclusive with State 
Mutual of America one of the nation’s oldest 
and strongest life insurance companies. The man 
to see is your nearest State Mutual agent or group 
representative. Or write to us here in Worcester. 


STATE MUTUAL 


GMA 
@A OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 © Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force «© LIFE « NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 
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ANOTHER PRODUCT OF WESTINGHOUSE RESEARCH 


ene 


DRYCLEANER 





a 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” DRYCLEANER CUTS COSTS, 
OPENS UP INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Talk about cost-cutting! Here’s just one example of how much cash homemakers can save with the new coin- 
operated Westinghouse DRYCLEANER: in most areas, it will clean 2 sports shirts ... 4 sweaters. ..3 skirts 
...2 slacks... and 3 children’s outfits—all for about $1.50, what you’d normally pay to send just one suit 
to the commercial cleaners! No wonder people wait in line to use this money-saving machine! 


Productive source of extra income—Because it does so 
much for so little, the new Westinghouse DRYCLEANER attracts 
crowds of customers, yields excellent returns to investors. 
Many professional and business people with money to invest 
have already found self-service laundries a productive source 
of extra income. Now the new Westinghouse DRYCLEANER 
nearly doubles their profit potential! Look around your own 
community. Chances are, you'll spot at least one good loca- 
tion where you could make money with a one-stop ‘‘do-it- 
yourself" cleaning center right now. 

Trouble-free equipment—Westinghouse pioneered reli- 
ability in coin-operated equipment with the famous Laundro- 
mat® Automatic Washer. Today, there are more Laundromats 
in use than any other make, giving Westinghouse more prac- 
tical experience in this field than any other manufacturer. 


8 


Westinghouse engineers have applied this first-hand experi- 
ence in producing the rugged, simple ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ DRY- 
CLEANER to make it easy to install, easy to service, and easy 
to operate. 

Like to know more about operating a money-making cleaning 
center? Call your Westinghouse Distributor or write: Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Commercial Laundry Equipment Sales 
Department, Mansfield, Ohio. In coin-operated equipment, 
too—you can be sure. .. if it's Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 
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This is Stouffer’s Frozen Baked Breasts of Chicken, Southern 


Style. Taste its tender white meat, its rich, golden gravy of cream, 
chicken broth and seasonings. These good things make half the 


difference in Stouffer’s. The other half is cooks who care. 


» J 
You Taste a Priceless Difference in RN Frozen Cooked Foods 





Charting our own course 


Over the years Gen Tel has become a large and important part of the 
nation’s vast communications network. 

In fact, Gen Tel is today the largest of the many Independent telephone 
companies that supply a substantial share of America’s great and growing 
communications needs. 

By striving for strength through self-reliance, Gen Tel has become a fully 
integrated communications system —with separate operating, manufac 
turing and r arch facilities. 

Althot we chart our own course 

31 states, we contribute to th 

drawing ¢ iundreds of busine Ss, large small, for many of our needs 
We at General Telephone & Electronics will continue to build on the prin- 
ciple that self-relian is the nation's strength, as it is our strength. By 
charting new courses, we intend to forward our progress and that of all 
America through more and better communications for home, business and 
national defense. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporati 730 Third Avenue, New York 17. 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS <x) 
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LETTERS 
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The Chauffeur 


or: 

Thank you fer the enormously kind way 
you described my ride at the Washington 
horse show {| Nov. 31. Actually it was a very 
nice horse, and if he'd had any kind of a 
chauffeur up on him at all, he'd have done 
pretty well. Anyway, Bobby says if I can be 
referred to as the onetime scourge of the 
equestrian East, give him five more years and 
he'll be All-American 

ErHer KENNEDY 
McLean, Va 


City Planning 
Sir: 

Bravo to Mrs, Jacobs for bringing to light 
the truth about “slum areas” and housing 
developments [Nov. ro]. For one who has 
lived in the Back Bay area of Boston and 
who is now living in the “never-never™ land 
of married student housing, I welcome Mrs. 
Jacobs’ arguments with open arms, How 1 
would love to once again dodge people, taxis 
and cigarette butts for a “corn beet on rye” 
in a cozy bascment delicatessen. Until such a 
time I only pray that the city planners are 
sentenced to live in the bleak “hells” called 
housing projects. 





Karen WILLARD 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sir 

Critic Jacobs is reminiscent of a middle- 
aved woman calling to mind the numerous 
penny sweets of her childhood; the higher- 
priced candy of today is better, but the sug- 
ars remembered are best. The development 
areas of today give the second-class citizen a 
better chance to succeed in the modern 
world, which is based on respectability, Con- 
gratulation, not reproach, is in order tor the 
men responsible. 

James A. McKenna IL 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Sir: 

Anti-Planner Jacobs is capitalizing on com- 
mon dissatisfactions via malicious attacks. 
Professional planners, who are thoroughly 
trained in the social and behavioral sciences, 
share her concern. Most of Jacobs’ slanted 
facts are correct, but her whipping boy 
should be the quacks, who parade as public 
or private planners because they have funds 
to invest or can bend over a drawing board 

Portions of our cities are poorly planned 
because sterile architects and second-rate en- 
gineers are filling Voids caused by the serious 
shortage of professional plinners. 

Perer H. Nase 

















Cincinnati 


The Three Keeps 
Sir: 
Mary Bunting convinced me, With two 
children and good prospects tor a third, I 
accepted a tutoring position the morning 
after reading Time's cover story [Nov. sl. 
Thanks for the push! 
Marys A. PETERSON 
Minnesota ‘56 














Sir: 
“Amen” to Mrs. Bunting! 
American women who fail to appreciate 





their respected role in se y ought to be 
shipped off to Australia to observe women 
here in the role of the “three keeps”: keep 
the house clean, keep husband happy, and 
keep quict. 

Mary CHartorre Bayles 
Canberra, Australia 
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Sif 

I have three daughters of my own, as well 
as three sons, and am most interested in 
education, especially for girls. The attitude 
ot so many mothers that it is only necessary 
to provide further education for their sons 
incenses me. In this land of freedom it seems 
morally wrong on the part of some parents 
to deny girls the freedom of education, The 
girl who marries, and does not then use her 
education to earn her living still lives a tar 
richer life. is a more effective mother. and a 
more capable helpmate for her husband. 

Mrs. Georce WATERS 

Winnipes., Man. 





Sir: 

I want to thank vou for the Tie story 
which I found both helpful and essentially 
accurate. I certainly appreciate the real effort 
which was made to present a true and also a 
friendly picture, 

Mrs. Mary [. BUNTING 
President 





Radclifie College 
Cambridae, Mass. 


Sir: 

No woman, especially a mother of bright 
teen-agers, can afford to be only a dedicated 
mother, homemaker and wile. I happen to 
be a widow, and unless | supplement my in- 
come, my children could not’ even finish 
school. My children expect me to know a lot 
of answers; they expect me to talk to their 
teachers intelligently; they constantly chal- 
lenge my knowledge, not only of the past 
but of the present. Today I feel that Tam 
also a person in my own right because I try 
to keep a step ahead of my children. 

ELIsABETH MACKAY 





Ancram. N. Y. 


Sir 

I must say that your article on Mrs 
Bunting was interesting. It was also tright- 
ening to a young male in college. The Tact 
that they (the young females) go to college 
to find future husbands has amused me, and 
previously I have been content with that 
concept. Now Mrs. Bunting has lit a fire 
under me. I must now work so that 1 may 
remain superior to the now “expectant” fe- 
male who is to be my future mite, Fat 
chance, thanks to Mrs. Bunting. 

Ray A, SMART “65 

Montana State Collese 
Bozeman, Mont. 





Minutemen 
Sir: 

The Minutemen [ Nov. 3] connote a creepy 
sensation. Thoughts of these persons roaming 
the countryside instill as at a dread as 
enemy invasion. There would be bloodshed 
among our own, for who would submit to 
these lawless bands. which are a natural re- 
cess for enemy agents and crackpots? His 
tory is replete with the dreadful accounts oF 
predatory irrezulars. 

H. FE. Titus 











La Mesa, Calif. 


Sir: 

Bravo for DePugh and his guerrillas! 

In a brief address recently to a group of 
fellow students at the Army's Command and 
General Staff College. 1 proposed the estab- 
lishment of a national guerrilla force under 
U.S. Army auspices. | thought that I had 
come up with something original. It is most 
gratifying to learn that our citizenry still has 
the foresight to see a grim possibility and 
then to do something about it. 

However, to be effective. suerrillas must 


be formally recognized as an instrument otf 
the national armed forces. The only thing 
that distinguishes a guerrilla force from a 
band of brigands is national legal recognition. 
Wittiam A. Forbes 
Major, U.S.A. 





Springteld. Va 


Any Doctors Here? 
Sir: 

I cannot help shuddering to think what 
our country would be aiter 20 years of an 
educational system such as the one ady ocated 
by Mr. Reiner | Novy. 10} 

Ii we go back to this nonsense. there is no 
doubt in my mind that Russian children will 
be exploring the moon while Mr. Reiner’- 
children continue to explore Mount Baldy 

Evcexe 8S. Butxo 





Chicazo 


Sir 

Reiner’s “special school” depicts a new low 
in education. The Midtown “Disneyland” i 
not a school: it is an excuse for people who 
want to learn by the made-simple method 
It is an example of the chaos and purposeless- 
ness that permeates education today 

The bohemian life is at, but it does not 
show a student how to become a doctor, 
lawyer, technician or skilled worker—the 
kind of person we need to run our complex 
society in these troubled times 

RicHarp R, CHARTIER 








Redlands, Calif. 
Sir: 

Because my son Tom has progressed rapid 
ly since his enrollment at Midtown School of 
Hollywood, I question the accuracy of your 
article, 

Both Mr. Perley and I, frequent visitors to 
the school, have seen no nudes cavorting, no 
throwing of food or sand, nu emphasis on 
apple peeling 

On the contrary, the intelligent, modern 
methods through which the curriculum is 
established and carried out are enthusiastical- 
ly applauded by 








JEVERLY PRRLEY 
Los Angeles 


Kiss & Recognition 
Sir 

Thanks. Tote, for making my wish come 
true with that beautiful reproduction of 
Osculum Silence by Jules Olitski, second 
prizewinner in painting now being seen ut 
the Pittsburgh International Exhibition 


[Nov al When TE saw that big, throbbing 
painting on the opening night of the exhibi- 
ti 


I thought to myselt. “How Vd like te 
a good reproduction ef that!” Se once 
1 Lam grateful to Tie and to its Art 
section 






Exizanetu Frost Reep 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Sir 

Tuat’s \ Kiss? Poor Mr, Olitski! 

Bette F, JACKSON 
San Antonio 
Sir: 

Six months azo, I selected the duplicate ot 
Mark Tobey’s untitled abstraction for my 
new kitchen linoleum 

Now, since reading your art critic’s review, 
I can survey my floor cach day and feel it 
“become a battleground of torces whose 
struaules extend into realms the eye cannot 
even see os 





EvLeanor S. WILKIN 
Olean, N. Y- 
Sir 
In your reporting of the award to Mark 
Tobey of the 1961 Carnegie Prize for paint- 
ing, you neglected to mention that just the 
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| 3 
The New Shade of BROWN — for Men who like their color BLACK! 
Take the heart of the finest calfskin ever tanned; 
stain, hand-rub, and polish to a rich black-brown patina, 
and you have Espresso! 
Not just another color—but an exclusive Florsheim shade 
only premium calfskin can produce! 
This—and only this—is Florsheim! 
Left: The Royce, 30635; three-eyelet closed-seam front blucher in Espresso calf. 
20633 in black; 84605 in black gold, $2295 
Right: The Royce, 30016; closed-seam front, side gore slip-on in Espresso calf. 
20021 in black; 84003 in black gold. $2] 95 
s 95 
| Florsheim Styles start at 19 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © CHICAGO 6 © mMantr ae € HOE FOR MEN AN WOMEN 
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week previously the Musée des Arts Décora- 
tifs at the Louvre had opened a magnificent 
retrospective show of Tobey’s work, covering 
almost 300 paintings from 1917 to 1961 

He is the first American painter to be 
viven a large show at the Louvre since Whis 
tler, and one of the few living artists of any 
nationality to be so honored 

ARTHUR L. DAHL 

Pebble Beach, Calif 


> Abstractionist Tobey is the first American 
to have a@ one man show at the Louvre 
Whistler's triumph in 1905 took place at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


Baton Twirlers 
Sir 

Time articles have rarely stirred me so 
deeply as did your article on the so-called 
“Nymphettes” | Nov. 3]. 

If I sound wearied, that is good. I am. But 
I am also angered. I find it discouraging to 
read: “Many colleges even give scholarships 
to talented twirlers.” Ii I and thousands of 
other kids across the country must compete 
for scholarships with Pepsodent-smiling, 
hitch-kicking, dimple-kneed baton twirlers, 
then maybe I should shave my legs and 
armpits, put a wiggle in my step and a 
curve in my blouse, and spend my after 
noons twirling a baton 

KEVIN J. McCartnuy ('62) 

San Gabriel, Calif. 


Sir 

Through the efforts of devoted teachers 
such as Mrs, Connie Atwater of Yokota Air 
Base, Japan, baton twirling has also gone 
international! In the past year Mrs. Atwater 
has organized a Baton Drill Team, the “Jet 
ettes,” with 18 members, which performs at 
both American and Japanese functions. As a 
gesture of good will, she is now also instruct 
ing Japanese policewomen, who will twirl 
with the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Band. 
Baton twirling is just another contribution 
by American service families to their foreign 
hosts. 








Lestie GARRETT 
APO 328 
San Francisco 
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72 out of 1OO men 
recognized this 
shape. Do you? 








The brown shape above is called a 
rhomboid. We showed it to men just as 
you see it here and said, ‘‘What trade- 
mark is this?”’ 

72 per cent of them said, ‘Schlitz!’ 

Those men recognize the mark of a 
great beer. 

When you taste the beer behind this 
famous shape you'll recognize the taste 
of a great beer, and that’s a lot more 
important. 

How about a Schlitz? 


©1961 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Brooklyn, N. Y., Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Tampa, Fla. 


Built to last longer 
than most people 
keep their car 


The Dual 90... built with Nvgen Cord and Odessa 
Rubber . . . cannot be made with conventional 
materials. Twin treads to give you all you want 
from a tire. It is designed to last longer than 
any tire ever built. 





THE GENERAL DUAL OO 
[= er an 
wat 
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HOSE odd-shaped objects in the 

background of this week’s TIME 
cover are viruses—magnified more 
than 50,000 times and reproduced in 
their actual shape by machine and 
man. The viruses, which are measured 
in millionths of an inch, were first 
photographed by an electron micro- 
scope that produces an enlarged image 
of minute particles through the use of 
a beam of electrons. Working from 
electron-micrograph prints, Artist Ber- 
nard Safran enlarged the viruses some- 
what more to obtain the proper effect 
for the cover. Among those he chose 
to use, the sticklike viruses at upper 
left are the tobacco mosaic virus, 
which figured importantly in early vi- 
rological discoveries made in the 19th 
century; the smaller, pellet-shaped vi- 
ruses at the upper right are polio; the 
four at the lower right are influenza. 





N painting this and other covers for 

Time (this is his 26th), Painter 
Safran did some laboratory work of 
his own. Borrowing a technique from 
the old masters (the general idea is 
described in The Secret Formulas and 
Techniques of the Masters, by Jacques 
Maroger), Safran mixes his own me- 
dium. He whips up a potion of raw 
linseed oil, litharge (lead monoxide) 
and natural sun-bleached beeswax, and 
cooks it over a slow fire for two hours, 
stirring often and being careful that it 
does not boil. He then stores the prod- 
uct, which is called black oil and looks 
like axle grease, in old mayonnaise jars. 
When he is ready to paint, he mixes 
each pigment he is using with black oil 
on the palette. Then in a palette cup 
he stirs up another mixture of (one 
teaspoon each) mastic varnish and 
black oil, and a few drops of stand 
oil and Venice turpentine. At work, 
he dips his brush first into the mixture 
in the palette cup and then into the 





SAFRAN PREPARING PAINT 


mixture on the palette. Why all this 
trouble? Safran finds this medium 
more versatile and easier to work with 
—and most important, “it makes the 
painting richer, more alive.” 

While Safran was stirring his paint 
and laboring over his canvas, Associ- 
ate Editor Gilbert Cant and Re- 
searcher Jean Bergerud, as well as 
17 Time correspondents around the 
U.S., were visiting laboratories and 
quizzing virologists to put together the 
cover story. Touring a virus and vac- 
cine laboratory, Medicine Writer Cant 
donated five milliliters of blood for 
testing, later found that he was low on 
polio antibody, was persuaded to take 
a swig of oral polio vaccine. After 
Writer Cant and Senior Editor Wil- 
liam Forbis had put the final touches 
on the cover story about Virologist 
John Enders* and medicine's battle 
against viruses, they reported feeling 
some new symptoms—probably  at- 
tributable to their added knowledge. 
but nothing that could not be over- 
come by a restful weekend. 


* This is John Enders’ second appearance 
this year on Time’s cover. The first: on the 
issue of Jan. 2, when he was one of 15 Men 
of the Year, representing U.S. scientists. 
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Why are Astrojets so happy? 


Because they get such meticulous care from one of the most 
expert maintenance departments in the flying business. For 
every hour in the air, American's Astrojets receive a minimum 
of 5 man-hours of maintenance on the ground. For instance: 

Before every flight they get two ‘‘walk-around" inspections. 

Every day they are given a “‘lay over’ inspection. 

After 55-60 hours in the air, they are given a ‘‘service 
check" which takes 66 man-hours. 





Astrojet is a Service Mark of An 


Once a month they receive a ‘‘periodic check" that involves 
60-70 people, takes as many as 600 man-hours. 

At least every 1,200 hours their engines are completely 
stripped down and every single part inspected. 

And after 5,000 hours, the airplanes are taken entirely 
apart and made even more advanced than on their first flight. 

Experienced travellers choose American Airlines because 
they like our equipment and the way we take care of it. 


AMERICAN .ex.:: LEADING AIRLINE ¥ +> - 
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POLITICS 


Back in the Fray 
The internat 1 wir 
Moscow and in ot 


seemed t 








points east and west 





o be 


ibating a little. and John 








erald Kennedy felt free to < 

his favorite subject: politics. On 

tion Night to961. Kennedy was act 

ing as dinner host to India’s ] irlal 





the Pre 
the world 


sident plainly felt that 


] 


problems could 








come second to U.S litics. He there 
fort rned his mind toward the dozens 
ef smoky, noisy political headquarters 

ross the land, where partisans had gath 


ered to exult or gloom over their candi 
dates’ fortunes. And he had 
fine time. 


Throughout the Nehru 


followed 


himself 


ner nd the 
slipp the 











chats thal 


des 
President notes to keep hit 





wreast of 
the major races. By the time his guests 
had departed at midnight. Kennedy was 
exultant over what he had read, He 
rushed off to telephone congratulations 
to the ijor Democratic winners. Then 
he began calling friends and aides, h 








pils hatting about the fascinations of 
politics. At ; im. he was still at it 


to be pleased. The 





Kennedy had cau I 
Deme scored two big wins—in New 
New Jersey—where he 


York City and 
| Demo 
er President 


campaigned for 





r to 





ver had intervened for their Re 
opponents, He felt 


claim some of the 


entitled te 
credit. since. as he put 
uo a day later at his press conference. de 


either state we 





interpreted as a stunning setback for this 


Adiyir 


Aci tration 
Disturbing Gains. But John Ke 
$ litical | As he 


| realist 
Democratic victories it 
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th 

\ ( ind Ne Jerse he ( 
t 











ul he Republicans had made disturb 
ing lox m Buffalo to Le ville 
fro lrucson—olten eroding 
De tic strongholds Almost very 
where, the elections had 

fought. clearly presaging 





nex November when 





ind a third of 
November 


ready on the 


ntatives 





though a ve 
President's mir 
West this 
‘eches in Seattle, Pho 
I The White House has 
ndicated that Kennedy Il take 


nedy planned to invade the 





ready 


to the husti 
cratic con 
hold or 
in Cong 


gs next year to back Demo 





ssional candidates and trv t 





increase the Democratic majority 





ress mere 2602 seats ¢ 





in the House. a healthy 64 seats in the 
oo-man Senate). His own ti 

of vas accompanied by in 
gains in Congress. With a precarious ma- 








jority—thanks to the Southern Democrats 





Kennedy does not really expect to get 
ill or even most of the programs he wants 
in the coming Congress (in particular 
he will miss S Rayburn’s savvy help 
But as his bills travel along the legisla 





Kennedy 
who votes for what 


on the line by 


intends to 
then lay his 
the i 


note 
prestige 


to the 





taking ues 
during the 1962 campaign 
To the Grass Roots. Looking toward 


battle. Kennedy last week was 
with 


hation 


the coming 


back into domestic affairs gusto 


Administration re- 


The conferences 


launching a series of 








in’ grass roots meet- 
Ings Ope o the public, began in Chicago 
ind St. Louis. will travel to ten more 


of the nation’s leading cities in the next 


week or two. For two days in each cit) 
they feature Administration officials 


ing trom ¢ 





ibinet members to under se 


taries and specialists, who take part it 


panel discussions and 





answer 
the cities, the 
ind the nation’s youth 


ibout the problems of 
aged, the economy 

rhe regional conferences are aimed at 
Administration 
We believe that it is vitally 


drumming up support for 
programs 
ELEC 


TION NIGHT 196 NEW YORK 








( 


important that the Government ren 





close to the peopie said Kennedy a 
telephoned address to the Chicago meet 
ing, and that the peo Suggest “those 





which might t 

to move forward.” That 
a tactful way of putting it. John Kennedy 
knows what he wants 
What he hopes to get from 


is evidence to 


governmental actions 





our country 





Irom Congress. 


the people 
that 


convince Congress 





his programs have wide public backing. 
ELECTIONS 
Old Deal for New York 
In the view of some of its desp ining 


New York City is just too large 
ind complex for any one man to 
properly—and Mayor 
Wagner has certainly 
firm that belief during his eight 
scandal-specked years in office. But Wag 
New York is an 
iocratic city. And last 
week, after one of the dreariest campaigns 
in its history, New York gave Bob Wag 
votes for a plu t 
Republican opponent 


critics 


govern 





Robert Ferdinand 


done much to con 
fumbling 


ner is a Democrat, and 
overwhelmingly De 








ner 1.239.533 


+ )8 over his 

\ttorney General Louis Lefkowitz. Run 
ning as an independent, City Controller 
Lawrence Gerosa collected a protest vote 
of 321.996—drawn mostly from Demo 


shuddered at the thought of 
four more Wagnerian vears. 

Failure to Impress. Wagner had to 
work uncommonly hard for his third tern 


\ docile f{ Hall dur 


crats who 


vorite of Tammany 


ITY DEMOCRATIC HEADQUARTERS 
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New York’s WAGNER & WIFE 
After eight years, a third term. 


ing his first seven years, Wagner this year 
annoyed the bosses by picking his own— 
and abler—running mates: Civil Servants 
Abraham Beame for controller, Paul Scre- 
vane for council president. For that et 
frontery, Wagner had to defeat State 
Controller Arthur Levitt, the bosses 
choice, in a primary to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination. But the primary gave 
Wagner what he badly needed: an issue. 
Ignoring the past, the mayor promised to 
put an end to “boss rule” if re-elected 
vowed to clean up the civic mess that had 
developed in his own regime, accused 
Opponent Lefkowitz of being the tool of 
Republican Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
and other G.O.P. leaders. A drab, hand- 
waving campaigner, Lefkowitz hammered 
hard at the Wagner scandals, but for all 
his hammering failed to impress the vot- 
ers as a plausible, forceful alternative to 





the mayor. 

The vote was a blow to Governor 
Rockefeller, who campaigned hard for 
Lefkowitz, hoped to enhance his own 
prestige by capturing the state’s biggest 
Democratic stronghold, or at least to 
come close. But even in defeat, Republi- 
cans, long lacking an effective city organ- 
ization, had some reason to feel encour- 
aged by the outcome. Lefkowitz, polling 
336.553 votes, did better than expected 
and carried ten of 65 assembly districts 
including the entire borough of Rich- 
mond (Staten Island), which Wagner won 
by 18,600 votes in 1957. In The Bronx 
running with the support of the labor- 
backed Liberal Party, Republican Joseph 
F. Periconi won the borough presiden 
cy from a hand-picked candidate of Con- 
gressman Charles Buckley, most puissant 
of the Democratic bosses. In the 25-man 
city council, the G.O.P. doubled its 
strength—jumping, that is, from one seat 
to two. 

Unable to Count. Victory presumably 
made Bob Wagner undisputed leader of 
New York State’s Democrats, gives him 
the chance to heal the canyon-sized 
breach between the organization regulars 
and the Herbert Lehman-Eleanor Roose- 
velt reformers who backed him against 


18 


the bosses.* Wagner's probable first 
move: replacing State Chairman Michael 
Prendergast who openly backed Gerosa. 
Since the voters also approved a drastic 
reform in the city charter, Wagner will 
have far more control of city affairs than 
ever before. might be able to achieve a 
measure of administrative efficiency. 

But no one was really counting on that. 
New York was still the same ungovernable 
New York—and Bob Wagner was still 
Bob Wagner. 


Hughes Who in New Jersey 
From the start of his campaign for 
Governor of New Jersey, Democrat Rich- 
ard J. Hughes, 52. knew that he would 
have to answer one big question: “Who's 
Hughes?” A lawyer who had served ably 
but quietly on the New Jersey Superior 
Court. Hughes had never run for state- 
wide office and was little known to the 
voters; in contrast, his Republican op- 
ponent, former U.S. Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell, had a nationwide rep- 
utation as one of the ablest men of Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet for seven years. But by 
last week, almost everyone in New Jersey 
knew who Dick Hughes was: he was the 
state’s Governor-elect, having defeated 
Mitchell by 38.000 votes out of 2,100,000 


cast 


"Running for God."" The Hughes vic- 
tory was kind of a classic—and so was 
the Mitchell loss. Handicapped by a 
broken leg that he suffered last June in a 
bathroom fall, Jim Mitchell campaigned 
in a lackluster 
fashion. “He acted,” complained a Repub- 
lican bitterly last week, “like he was run- 
ning for God.” As the hand-picked candi- 


above-partisan-politics 








In the general election, the reformers pro 
duced more noise than votes In districts 
headed by reform leaders, Wagner either lost 
or won by narrow margins, The mayor piled 

biggest majorities in Brooklyn and The 
areas still controlled by the kind of 
he scorned 





date of New Jersey's liberal Republican 
Senator Clifford Case, Mitchell was also 
hurt on election day by the number of 
conservative Republicans who simpiy 
stayed home. 

But Hughes earned his own win. Work- 
ing 20 hours a day. he logged a remarkable 
60.000 miles in crisscrossing New Jersey. 
He visited each of the state’s 21 counties 
at least twice. concentrating on Republi- 
can strongholds. By his own estimate, he 
shook some o hands; he turned up 
at so many political and civic luncheons 
and dinners that he gained ten pounds. 
Backed by a Democratic kitty estimated 


at $800. 











he appeared on scores of 





radio and television spots, made a cr 
pleasing impression. 

"You've Got It Made." Hughes was 
helped by an end-of-campaign visit to 
New Jersey by John Kennedy. Ii nothing 
else, the President's trip got Hughes a lot 
of publicity—and made his name better 
known. Hughes began to feel confident 
that his massive get-acquainted effort had 
paid off when, in the campaign's closing 
days, he paid an unscheduled visit to a 
Hudson River dock and found himself 
recognized by about 150 working long- 
u've got it 





shoremen. Cried one: “\ 
made. 

In his victory. Dick Hughes became the 
first Roman Catholic ever to be elected 
Governor of New Jersey (Mitchell like- 
wise would have been). Hughes suffered a 


before the 


bitter personal loss two days 
election: his father, who as a small-town 
mayor had schooled him in politics, died 
of a heart attack. But the day after the 
election, his wife Betty announced that 
the Hugheses are expecting a tenth child 
in May. Said she: “It will keep me busy. 
I was afraid of being bored, now that the 
campaign is over.” As Governor of New 
Jersey, Dick Hughes will have plenty of 
problems. But at least he will no longer 
have to answer that question about 


“Who's Hughes?” He is a who. 





New Jersey’s Hucues & FAMILY 


After 300,000 handshokes, 


the name was remembered. 
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Detroit's Big Issue 

The odds were heavy that Detroit's 
amiable Mayor Louis Miriani. 64, would 
be re-elected in a breeze. After a d 
on Detroit's governing Common Council 
and four years in the mayor's office, Miri- 
institution. He had 


cade 





ani seemed to be an 
the support not only of Detroit's daily 
newspapers but of civic leaders ranging 
from labor officials to Henry Ford II to 
Democratic Senator Patrick McNamara. 
Opposing Miriani in the nonpartisan elec- 
tion was an unknown named Jerome P. 
Cavanagh, 33. a lawyer who had never be- 
run lor public otnce. first, Cava- 








lore 
nagh’s chief political asset seemed to be 
his photogenic wife and six children, But 
as the campaign progressed, Cavanagh de 
veloped a big issue: the economic health 
of Detroit. 

Miriani maintained that Detroit was in 
good shape. pointed with pride to his rec- 
ord as mayor: he cited a $47 million urban 
renewal program with seven major proj- 
ects under way. economies that had saved 
the city some $25 million, the completion 
of the $70 million Cobo Convention Hall 
and Are Cried Miriani: “Detroit is on 
the move to a destiny of greatness.’ 

But Cavanagh insisted that Detroit had 








unemployment problem (cur- 
rent rate: 10°; v. the national average of 
6.8 }. He charged that industry was pull- 
ing out of the city. He claimed that the 
number of vacant housing units in the city 
jumped from 9.407 in 1950 to 38,362 in 
1960. He cited a report of the nonprofit 
Citizens’ Research Council that predicted 
that Detroit would have a municipal defi- 
Detroit has 
serious problems and the mayor won't ad 
mit it.” said Cavanagh. “What about the 
neighborhoods where people are worrying 


i chronic 





cit of $15 million in 1961-62. 
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Derrorr’s CAVANAGH & FAMILY 
After pinking the rose, an upset. 
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how they are going to keep their 
homes? How about the thousands of small 
businesses that have closed? Yet our may- 
or claims everything is just rosy and 


about 


getting better. 

Last week the citizens of Detroit made 
their own decision about the big issue 
and the candidates. Drawing particularly 
strong from the city’s Negroes 
Jerry Cavanagh was elected mayor by a 
413 tO 155.775, scoring one ol 


the nation’s biggest upsets. 


support 


vote at 





Louisville Goes Republican 


In Louisville. where Democrats had con- 
trolled the city government for 28 years, 
Republicans reinvoked an old slogan: “It’s 
time for a change.” As it happened, it 
worked. Last week, over the opposition of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and despite 
a lopsided Democratic registration superi- 
ority, the voters in Kentucky's largest 
city (pop. 390,639) elected Republican 
William O. Cowger, 39, as mayor, his first 
political office, and gave the G.O.P. a 
sweep of the board of aldermen. 

Labor leaders were impressed by Cow- 
ger’s flat right-to-work 
proposals. Negroes (some 15,000 of whom 
voted) disliked the Democratic regime's 
opposition to forced integration of eating 
places, were influenced by the rumor that 
the Ku Klux Klan and the White Citizens 
Council were supporting the Democratic 
candidate, William S. Milburn. 69. 


Shuffle Off in Buffalo 


To chesty Peter J. Crotty, 51 
ture have seemed cheery. As the 
Democratic New York's Erie 
County (Buffalo), he delivered bounti- 
fully for Jack Kennedy in 1960 and got 
President's heartfelt thanks in 
person at the White House. Soon word 
was passed that Crotty was a Kennedy 
favorite to replace bumbling Michael H. 
New York Demo- 

might even 
becoming national chairman one day. 

And then came last 
Buffalo. A Crotty 
Mayor Frank A. Sedita 
in the primary by Democratic 
man Victor E. Manz. Crotty 
back Manz in the election; in- 
stead he openly supported Sedita, who 
ran as an independent. With the Demo 
crats angrily split. Buffalo elected Chester 
Kowal as its first Republican mayor in 
eight years. Instead of the familiar thanks 
of victory, Peter Crotty heard irate Dem- 
demands: get out, get out. 


condemnation of 


the fu- 
must 


boss ol 


the new 


Prendergast as State 


cratic chairman ispire to 
week's election in 
protégé, Democratic 
had been beaten 


Council- 





refused to 


general 


ocratic 


Reform Over Newport 

Just across the Ohio River from Cin- 
cinnati glow the red lights of Newport 
Ky. (pop. 30.000), a venerable sin center 
and hardly a place where a reformer is 
likely to succeed. But last week a reformer 
was elected sheriff of Campbell County 
which includes Newport. He is George 
Ratterman, 35, former Notre Dame and 
Cleveland Browns quarterback, now a 
television commentator for American 
Football League games. 

Ratterman campaigned on a promise to 








Newport's RaAtTeERMAN & FAMILY 
After Apri Flower 1 touchdown. 


clean out Newport—and the city’s vice 
lords set out to double-team him. They 
framed him by giving him knockout drops 
then arranging to have him arrested in 
bed with a stripper named April Flowers. 
rhe courts cleared Ratterman, who is th 
father of eight children, and a grand jury 
later indicted Newpoft’s Police Chief Up 
shere White on having con 
spired to railroad Ratterman, 
Ratterman’s 


a charge ol 


election was won not in 


Newport itself but by a flood of votes 
from the rest of the county. That made 
him even more determined to reform 


Newport, Said he I will call on the 
Governor, the Federal Government and 
even the United Nations, if necessary, to 
enforce law and order.” A couple of beefy 
football squads might help too. 


Turnabout in Tucson 

Arizona 
waters hel 
pockets of 
them is 
Democrats outregister 
Last week Tucson went Republican. 

Polling double the vote of his Demo 
cratic opponent, Real Estate Investor Lew 
Davis. 34. became the first 
G.O.P. candidate for mayor in 
1054. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Urgent Aim 


“My judgment is that the time to be- 
gin is now. 

With those words. President Kennedy 
last week launched his Administration on 
a campaign that will entangle it) with 
many special interest groups, and require 
all his political skill. The goal: to liberal- 
ize U.S. trade policy so as to give the U.S. 
Government more power lo negotiate tar- 
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iffs with the increasingly successful Euro- 
pean Common Market. “We have to begin 
to realize.” said Kennedy, “how important 
the Common Market is going to be to the 
economy of the United States. The Com- 
mon Market is going to present us with 
major economic challenges and, I hope 
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opportunities. This country must be ready 
to negotiate.” 


Every year U.S. business takes home 
$= billion to $6 billion more from selling 
its exports abroad than it spends to buy 
imports—a trade surplus that vitally af- 
fects the U.S. balance of payments. One- 
third of all U.S. trade is with Western 
Europe. and the six-nation Common Mar- 
ket’s policy of holding high tariff walls 
agains‘ outside nations while lowering the 
harriers among themselves is sure to cut 
heavily into the U.S. trade surplus. In 
order to barter for the lowering of those 
walls—and to increase U.S. trade with 
other nations—Kennedy wants to give 
foreign imports a better break. 

The Administration has debated w heth- 
er to seek a one-to-two-year extension of 
the present Reciprocal Trade Law or go 
all out to recast the law within a more 
modern and realistic framework designed 
to serve changing U.S. trade relations. 
Aware that even an extension of the law 
will be bitterly opposed by many USS. 
industries that fear foreign competition, 
the Administration favors fighting for a 
broad new program rather than battling 
for an extension of the present tired one. 
The new proposals would: 
> Give the President power to cut tariffs 
by 50% in return for comparable reduc- 
tions by other nations, and to wipe out 
tariffs completely on some specified in- 
dustrial goods. 
> Eliminate the present “peril-point” 
clause, which sets a minimum tariff below 
which the domestic industry involved is 
held to be endangered. 
> Work out some plan of adjustment to 
help industries. companies and workers 
who can prove damage from imports as 
a result of the new policy. 

The Administration feels that there is 
little time to waste if the U.S. hopes to 
work with the Common Market before it 
hardens its position. If the U.S. should be 
denied the European market, warned Ken- 
nedy, “we will either find a flight of cap- 
ital from this country to construct fac- 
tories within that wall, or we will find 
ourselves in serious economic trouble. We 
cannot just sell and never buy.” To con- 
vince the nation that the new trade laws 
would do far more good than harm—and 
are. in any case, essential to the U.S. role 
in the free world—the Administration is 
already bringing up big guns. Last week 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon plead- 
ed for new trade laws as being “crucial” 
to the nation’s financial health, warned 
that the U.S. will be the loser if it elects 
protectionism over freer trade. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Gentleman's Disagreement 

“We are going to disagree.” said Presi- 
dent Kennedy to newsmen, “but T am sure 
it is possible for us to disagree in the 
framework of not charging each other 
with bad faith.” Kennedy was referring to 
his conversations with India’s visiting 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 72, and 
he was perfectly right. In four days of 
talks last week, the two leaders became 
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downright friendly—even though they dis- 
agreed on many things. 

The conversations began in the New- 
port, R.I.. home of Jacqueline Kennedy's 
mother and stepfather, then moved to 
Washington. The Kennedy family did its 
beguiling best to charm Nehru. Little 
Caroline Kennedy presented him with a 
red rosebud. Jackie Kennedy took him to 
see her dog cemetery on the Newport 
grounds, where rest three deceased pets. 
‘As for the President and the Prime Min- 
ister, they found that their mutual inter- 
est in history was a bond. They parted 
with feelings of friendship and respect, 
along with a formal pledge “to keep 








Nenev & JACQUELINE KENNEDY 
Warmth without thaw. 


closely in touch with each other in the 
months and years ahead.” 

Inching Along. Despite the personal 
warmth of their sessions. there was little 
thawing in the political attitudes of either, 
which are not so much antagonistic as 
totally unlike. They could easily agree on 
the U.N.’s importance and on support of 
India’s efforts to improve itself econom- 
ically. They acknowledged that it would 
be pleasant if Laos could become a truly 
neutral state. free of “domination by any 
foreign power.” They hoped for a peaceful 
and united Congo. 

But Nehru was appalled by the possibil- 
ity that the U.S. might send troops to help 
preserve the independence of South Viet 
Nam (a decision Kennedy has not taken). 
Although Nehru was frankly horrified by 
Russia's resumption of nuclear testing, 
he clung to the argument that the U.S. 
should agree to a new testing moratorium, 
even without inspection safeguards against 
cheating. On only one basic issue did 
Nehru shift his position—and then, only 





by about an inch. “The President and the 
Prime Minister.” said their joint commu- 
niqué, “concurred in the legitimate and 
necessary right of access to Berlin.” But 
Nehru would not affirm the West's right 
to maintain troops in West Berlin. 

Too Many Greys. Nehru staunchly de- 
fended his neutralist position. Asked at a 
National Press Club luncheon how he 
could sit on the fence in a conflict between 
right and wrong, he sighed w earily. “There 
are far too many greys in this world.” he 
said, “A politician may aim at the right— 
he may even perceive the right —but he 
must convey that perception to others to 
function. A saint need not—therefore he 
is often stoned to death.” 


New Assignment for Lodge 

During his seven-plus years as U.S 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge Jr. absorbed a pertinent 
lesson: nations, even friendly ones, com- 
municate and cooperate with one another 
slowly and formally. Nongovernmental 
groups can help bridge the gaps with 
speed and effectiveness. Last week Lodge, 
taking leave of absence from Time INc., 
where he has been a consultant on inter- 
national affairs, became the first director 
general of the new Atlantic Institute. 

Established last January, the Atlantic 
Institute hopes to serve the NATO com- 
munity as a channel of ideas and informa- 
tion between men on both sides of the 
ocean. It has prestigious, non-partisan 
backing. President Kennedy endorses the 
project and persuaded Lodge to take the 
post; U.S. representatives on the insti- 
tute’s board of governors include UN: 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson and former 
Secretary of State Christian Herter. 
Among distinguished European members 
are its chairman, Paul van Zeeland, a 
former Belgian Prime Minister; Antoine 
Pinay. a former French Prime Minister; 
and Paul-Henri Spaak, former NATO 
Secretary-General. On an initial budget 
of $350,000. contributed mainly by in- 
dividuals. foundations, industry and trade 
unions, the institute will carry out re- 
search, sponsor conferences, act as an in- 
formation clearinghouse. Among the in- 
stitute’s assignments: to find ways and 
means to liberalize world trade. 








° 
Corpsmen in Ghana 

As so volunteer teachers from the U.S. 
Peace Corps descended on Ghana last Au- 
gust, even the most sympathetic of ob- 
servers in Africa were skeptical. Recalls 
one foreign-service veteran: “I was con- 
vinced that the Peace Corps would be just 
another hit-and-run set of do-gooders in 
Bermuda shorts and button-down shirts.” 
But in Ghana, where it is undergoing one 
of its first real field tests, the Peace Corps 
so far has been a most pleasant surprise. 

One of the seven corps groups now 
abroad.* the Ghana contingent went well 
prepared. Before departure, the young 
teachers (21 of them women) spent eight 
hard weeks of cramming at the University 


The others are in Nigeria langanyika, Chile 
Colombia, St. Lucia, and the Philippines 
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of California. studied African history, jun- 
gle medicine, and a little Twi from a staff 
that included three teachers from Ghana. 

Toilets & Air Conditioning. After fur- 
ther indoctrination at the University 
College outside Accra. the Peace Corps 
teachers 27 secondary 
schools scattered across the 
Compared with Peace Corpsmen 
where. those in Ghana are well off. In 
addition to their Peace Corps stipend of 
-s a month, they are paid $1,.960-a-year 
salaries by Ghana's government. Most of 
Ghana’s schools are less than three years 


were assigned to 
country. 


else- 
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old and come complete with faculty 
homes that have two bedrooms, running 
water, flush toilets, electricity and, oc- 


casionally. air conditioning. 

A handful of the volunteers drew hard- 
ship posts. Ray Spriggs. 24. one of two 
Negroes in the group. has to walk eight 
miles from home to his school at Sekondi 
on the Ghana Harvard Graduate 
Roger Hamilton, 22. teaching in the 
coastal village of Assinie. is cut off by 
tropical rains for nine months of the year 
shares his house with a herd of goats and 
an occasional snake 
hours to Jeep 18 miles over 
Ghana roads to collect supplies. Hamilton 
has no complaints. Says he: “It's 
thing I don't mind isolation. 

Enthusiasm & Experience. The Peace 
Corps’ youthful (average age: 24) teach- 
ers seem to make up in enthusiasm what 
they lack in experience. One of those with 
a classroom background is Dorothy Dee 
Vellenga, 24. who last year taught biology 
at the expensive Foxcroft school for girls 
in Middleburg, Va. Now she is in charge 
of all-male classes in biology and chemis- 
try at the West Africa Secondary School 
in Accra, s certainly a_ refreshing 
change she says. The boys here are 
much enthusiastic than the girls 
were at Foxcroft. They pay perfect atten- 
tion, and you can hear a pin drop during 
Ghana’s volunteer teachers 
seem not to mind their classroom 
hours—up to 24 hours per week—but 
complain about the lack of teaching aids 
notably for science courses. “There's no 
electricity for physics demonstrations,’ 
says Penn State's Donald Groft who 
teaches in Accra, “so I have to rig up 
homemade apparatus with wires and bat- 
teries. But we manage somehow. 

At first. many Ghanaians 
cious of the Peace Corpsmen. But 
have since come around handsomely. At 
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Tafo. natives wanted to make Barnett 
Chessin. 23. a tribal subchief in gratitude 
for his contributions to town life. In 


Dodowa. one of the few school districts 
with no faculty apartments, the local chief 
volunteered to share his modern 
home to accommodate Peace Corps 
Teacher Thomas Livingston, Ghanaian 
students. used to the magisterial ways of 
British-trained have responded 
well to Peace Corps teaching. Says Martin 
Larbi of Accras La Secondary 
School: “They're better than our other 
foreign teachers.” Enthuses Nadio Baako. 
a student in Kumasi It's like a fresh 
wind off the sea, having these teachers. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
"The Right Thing to Do" 


Less than two years ago. New York’s 
Republican Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
submitted a bill that would compel home- 
owners to build their own fallout shelters 
he got bluntly turned down by his G.O.P.- 
dominated legislature. But times change 
—and last week, less than six hours after 
convening for a special, two-day session 
the state legislature overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a program that will help provide 
shelters for the con- 


4.100.000 persons 


colleges 


nected with New York's schools, 
and institutions. New York thereby took 
on the largest civil defense effort of any 
state in the nation. 

Under Rockefeller’s program—which he 


ARMED FORCES 
What Did Matter 


The No. 3 and No. 4 engines were out 
and the No. 1 engine was beginning to lose 
power. Coming in for an emergency land- 
ing. the pilot discovered that the nose 
wheel was not locked down into place. He 
pulled up the laboring Constellation, be- 
gan to circle for another approach—and 
smashed into a swampy wood outside 
Richmond. Va. The crash and fire last 
week killed 74 Army recruits who were 
being flown to Fort Jackson, S.C., and 
touched off bitter criticism of the Army’s 
system of transporting troops. 

The Constellation that went down last 
week was no Government-owned plane. 
It belonged to Imperial Airlines, a “non- 





Peace Corps WorKeR Dorotuy VELLENGA & STUDENTS 
Acceptance plus perfect attention. 


signed into law at week’s end—New York 
will pay up to 50% of the cost of shelter 
building at schools and colleges, provide 
$15 million for shelters at state-run in- 
stitutions. Although the program may cost 
$100 million or more, the state's taxpayers 
will not have to dig down for extra cash 
the law merely unfreezes money that was 
originally set aside for new roads, and that 
available for shelter use when 
Congress failed to provide — sufficient 
matching funds. The legislation includes 
stiff. penalties aimed at contractors who 
sell below-par shelter protection (35.000 
fines for corporations. six-month jail sen- 
tences or $500 fines for individuals). 
Rocky's opposition tried to stall the 
bill until next January, claiming that they 
had not had time to absorb and study the 
38-page legislative text. But even 
Democrats admitted that the bill was 
sound and the shelters needed. Concluded 
State Senate Republican Leader Walter 
Mahoney: “Thank God we have a Gov- 
ernor with the courage and vision to say 
‘This is the right thing to do, and let's do 
it regardless of political consequences. " 


became 


some 


sked” outfit with a “fleet” of four planes. 
The Army got hooked up with Imperial 
by a dismal series of events. By law—as 
enacted by Congress under pressure from 
commercial air companies—the Army and 
the other services are forbidden to trans- 
port troops by military aircraft in the 
continental U.S. on the theory that the 
airlines need the business. The law 
permits nonscheduled airlines such as Im 
perial to bid for service contracts and 
because the penny-skimping nonskeds can 
generally underbid the bigger airlines, they 
usually get the contracts. Eleven of the 
nation’s nonskeds get the bulk of their 
business from carrying troops. 

lhus, under the regulations, it did not 
matter last week that the Army does not 
like to use the nonskeds. or that a Penta- 
gon investigation of the performance rec 
23 companies—including Imperial 
—was in the works. It did not matter 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board was 
about to investigate Imperial. It did not 
matter that in 1933 a DC-3 owned by the 
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company (then known as Regina Cargo 
Airlines) crashed near Centralia, Wash. 
21 





and killed 19 soldiers. It did not matter 
that the Federal Aviation Agency fined 
Imperial $1,000 in for flying 30 
marines in an “unairworthy” C-46. It did 
not matter that the Constellation, built in 
1946. was one of the oldest of its class 
still in the air. What did matter last week 
was that Imperial satisfied FAA safety 
regulations and qualified for the job. 


THE CAPITAL 
Washington Reborn 


On Capitol Hill. giant cranes swing 
slabs of gleaming marble onto the facade 
of a new, $70 million House Office Build- 
ing. On Independence Avenue, Govern- 
ment girls are still learning their way 
around the corridors of “FOB 6,°* an 
ultramodern Federal Office Building hous- 
ing the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Near tranquil Thomas 
Circle, huge holes in the ground mark the 
sites for two multimillion-dollar hotels. In 
the nation’s capital, these and scores of 
other scenes bear testimony to a dramatic 
fact: Washington, D.C., is getting the 
greatest face lifting in its history. 

It is high time. Behind the pink of its 
cherry blossoms and beyond the noble 
sweep of Pierre L’Enfant’s broad avenues. 
Washington long ago became a blighted 
city, with some of the U.S.’s worst slums 
and nightmarish traffic. By 1950 the rush 
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In Washington parlance, Federal Office Build 
ings are known as FOBs, just as the House 
Office Buildings are referred to as HOBs and 
their Senate counterparts as SOBs 
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to the suburbs was in full surge, tax reve- 
nues were plunging. building within the 
city was at a standstill, and the downtown 
area alone was short 29.000 parking 
spaces. Effective plans for rehabilitating 
the city were lost in the bureaucratic bab- 
ble of congressional committees, commis- 
sions. boards and councils that govern 
Washington. 

Fewer Flyspecks. It took a group of 
private citizens to get things moving. Led 
by Washington Post President Philip 
Graham and Investment Banker George 
Angus Garrett, who was the first U.S. Am- 
bassador to Ireland from 1950 to 1951, a 
small, select band of Washingtonians or- 
ganized in 1954 as the Federal Cit: Coun- 
cil. They pleaded their case for a better 
Washington in the White House and to the 
Congress. raised $500,000 to start mod- 
ernizing the city’s shabby central shopping 
district. Their efforts paid off: by 1960, 
Congress had provided king-sized enabling 
programs for urban redevelopment, fed- 
eral building construction and road-build- 
ing authority in the Washington area. 

Nowhere has the drive to rehabilitate 
Washington achieved more remarkable re- 
sults than in the city’s Southwest quad- 
rant, from Capitol Hill to the Waterfront. 
The area was long a fetid slum (through 
it once ran bawdy old Four-and-a-Half 
Street. the capital's last centralized red- 
light district). Now the builders have 
cut a ss5o-acre swath through Southwest 
Washington. Some 4,657 families, most of 
them Negro, have been relocated. Beside 
SA's new edifice, three other Federal 
Office Buildings are rising on Independ- 
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ence Avenue. and two more will be built 
by 1966. A new brick marketplace has 
replaced the flyspecked old Twelfth Street 
Market, and the Maine Avenue wharves. 
with their cluttered array of seafood 
houses, will give way to a broad prome- 
nade with modern marinas. shops and 
restaurants.* 

In the heart of the Southwest project 
is a complex of glass-and-stone apart- 
ments. a new shopping center, $1 trim 
houses. and a new theater for the 
city’s Arena Stage Players. Along Tenth 
Street, which will be widened, Manhat- 
tan’s William Zeckendorf is putting up a 
1,000-room hotel. three big office buildings 
and dozens of shops. all surrounding a 


town 


plaza to be named after City Planner 
L'Enfant. 
But Washington's rehabilitation does 


not stop with the Southwest district. An 
82-acre slum district flanking Union Sta- 
tion is being cleared for an attractive 
new commercial center. On Capitol Hill, 
Sq blighted acres are being readied for 
housing redevelopment. New Government 
buildings are sprouting like marble mush- 
include 


rooms. They the already com- 
pleted $57 million State Department 
Building. a $38 million Museum of His- 


tory and Technology, a $19 million addi- 
tion to the domed Museum of Natural 
History. a $20 million Civil Service Com- 
mission headquarters, and a U.S.-owned 
sports stadium, seating 50,000, which 
opened last month. 

Headache's Cure. Washington's trattie 
headache has long been compounded by 
the thousands of tourists who, unable to 
find a convenient way to bypass the city, 
clog its thoroughfares as they fight their 
way en route north or south. The remedy: 
a 65-mile, limited-access expressway that 
will encircle Washington and sluice off 
much of the through traffic. Within the 
city, a six- to eight-lane “Inner Loop” 
freeway, all of it elevated, depressed or 
tunneled underground, will ring the busi- 
ness, federal and civic memorial districts. 
Eight bridges are under construction or 
planned to span the Potomac and its 
tributaries, to speed the commuter traffic 
from Virginia’s and Maryland's bedroom 
counties. Two expressways from down- 
town Washington to the Maryland sub- 
urbs will be finished next year, and a 
third in 1968. 

Pierre L’Enfant planned Washington as 
a city that could grow and renew itself. 
“It will be obvious,” he wrote. “that the 
plan should be drawn on such a scale as 
to leave room for that aggrandizement 
and embellishment which the increase of 
the wealth of the nation will permit it to 
pursue to any period, however remote.” 
It has taken an awfully long time. but 
at last L°Enfant’s dream seems about to 
come true. 
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COLD WAR 
The Other Fellow's Troubles 


Contemplating the division inside the 
Communist camp, notably last week's 
tirade against Khrushchev by Albania’s 
Enver Hoxha, President Kennedy glee- 
fully told aides Albania is Khru- 
shchev’s Cuba.” 


BERLIN 
Better Now 


Tension over Berlin was clearly easing 
last week. Not since the building of Wal- 
ter Ulbricht’s ugly Wall last summer had 
the city been so calmly sure that it would 
survive, free. The calm may be shattered 
again any day the Russians choose to get 
nasty, but in the West Berlin senate last 
week Mayor Willy Brandt proclaimed flat 
ly that the Communists’ war of nerves had 
failed. 

All the signs. Brandt maintained, show 
that the shock and dismay caused by the 
Wall had begun to wear off. West Berlin's 
industrial production, said Brandt, is high- 
er than it was a vear ago, incoming orders 
exceed those of October 1960. and employ- 
ment is on the rise; tax revenues are in- 
creasing steadily and savings accounts are 
satisfactory. After West Berlin's 1958 cri- 
sis, Brandt continued. it took seven 
months before bank deposits returned to 
normal: today deposits are bouncing back 
far faster. Some of the signs cited by 
Brandt may be the result of artificial 
respiration. More important, the outflow 
of industry and individuals has at last 
been stanched; more people. he said, are 
now coming into West Berlin to settle 
than are leaving. 

Calculated Leak. Another sign that the 
heat is temporarily off is Nikita Khru- 
shchev'’s apparent new willingness to di- 
minish his menaces. At a Kremlin recep- 
tion, Khrushchev told correspondents that 
“for the time being, it is not good for 
Russia and the U.S. to push one another.” 
In a well-planted leak to West German 
Ambassador Hans Kroll last week, Khru- 
shchev tentatively offered the West a set 
of modified proposals to end the crisis. 

The Soviet Premier said once again that 
Russia is ready for a new agreement on 
the status of West Berlin that would guar- 
antee freedom of its inhabitants and the 
West's right of free access. Khrushchev 
then pledged to make East Germany re- 
spect these guarantees, if the West would 
in turn respect the sovereignty of East 
Germany. He skirted his objections to West 
Berlin's continued political and economic 
ties with West Germany, so Western dip- 
lomats remained wary. 

No Bloody Noses. In West Berlin Bier- 
stuben, the man most credited with boost- 
ing the morale of West Berliners is the 
hero of the 1948 airlift, Special Presiden- 
tial Envoy Lucius D. Clay, 64, who has 
become the image of a calm and deter- 
mined U.S. in Berlin. He has toured East 
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Berlin. passed through the Friedrichstrasse 
checkpoint, examined the Wall with minute 
care. He helicoptered to Steinstiicken. a 
little enclave just over the West Berlin 
border that nevertheless belongs to the 
U.S. sector. Everywhere West Berliners 
cheer him. All this is calculated to show 
that the U.S. will not be pushed around 
by the Russians. “If we are pushed around 
and harassed.” says Clay, “we have to do 
a bit of pushing and harassing ourselves.” 

At the same time Clay is determined to 
ward off “unnecessary bloody noses.” Fort- 
night ago, Clay sent M-48 Patton tanks 
to Checkpoint Charlie on the Friedrich- 
strasse to reinforce the right of U.S. civil 
ians to enter East Berlin without show- 
ing their identification to the Volkspolizei. 
When Russian tanks faced up to the Pat- 
tons on the other side of the border. Clay 
ordered the U.S. tanks back. The U.S. 
State Department, which feels its author 
ity over Clay to be vague. was in a flap 
about the incident, but Clay remained 
calm. “The whole exercise was over when 
the Soviet tanks showed up.”’ he explained 
neatly last week. “We set out to bring 
Russian tanks up as an admission that 
the Soviet Union was responsible for East 
Berlin and that it was the Soviet Union 
that was denying us access.’ 

Only the West. Once this was accom- 
plished. Clay says he prescribed “self 
denial” and guarded against further moves 
that might provoke the Russians: “You 
just do not take actions from which you 
might have to back down.” But behind 
this prudence remains a strong streak of 
the practical soldier. Berliners noted that 
each of the Patton tanks rolled up to 
the Friedrichstrasse sported bulldozer 
blades, speculated that if the tanks had 
gone across the border to assert U.S. 
rights, they were equipped to smash down 
the Wall on the way. 

Clay questions the latter-day notion 
that the West should have torn down the 
Wall as soon as it went up on Aug. 13. 
“When people talk like that. they should 
remember exactly what our commitment 
in Berlin is,’ he says. “We are not re- 
sponsible for Berlin as a whole. We are 
responsible only for the independence, se- 
curity and well-being of West Berlin: 
East Berlin is a Soviet responsibility. The 
Berlin airlift, for example, was not for all 
of Berlin but for West Berlin only. The 
Wall is terrible, but the solemn commit- 
ments of the U.S. are only to West Berlin. 
I am convinced that if we keep West 
Berlin free, strong and independent, the 
Wall cannot stand,” 


WEST GERMANY 
The Reckoning 


The Bundestag went about its task 
with as much zest as a man stepping up to 
the dentist's chair. Voting on 85-year-old 
Konrad Adenauer's re-election to a fourth 
term as West Germany’s Chancellor, no 
fewer than 26 of 241 Christian Demo- 
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The image: calm and determined. 
crats present showed their distaste for 
their party leader by dropping blank 
white cards into the plastic ballot box. 
When all the ballots were counted, der 
Alte had squeaked through with only 
eight more votes than the required major- 
ity of 250. Many delegates ostentatiously 
sat on their hands, and Economics Min- 
ister Ludwig Erhard, who had been cru- 
elly punished by Adenauer for his own 
feeble bid for the chancellorship, stalked 
out puffing on a dead cigar. 

When the Chancellor visits Washington 
next week for consultations on the Berlin 
crisis, President Kennedy will be the first 
Western leader to assess the foreign pol- 
icy concessions that Adenauer has made 
in his coalition deal with the Free Demo- 
crats—or at least to discover which of the 
conditions Adenauer considers binding. 
The text of the coalition agreement is 
still secret, but it is known to include a 
demand that West Germany, as a NATO 
partner, should have nuclear weapons as 
well as “modern launching systems,” and 
an equal voice with the U.S. in any deci- 
sion to use atomic warheads. In the past, 
as Kennedy recalled last week at his press 
conference, Adenauer has forsworn nu- 
clear weapons for his army. 

The agreement also includes a proviso 
that the government should take the initi- 
ative “for itself and the West” on all 
questions directly affecting Germany— 
even to the point of accepting Germany- 
wide disarmament and neutrality as a 
possible basis for reunification. Konrad 
Adenauer will ignore such far-out condi- 
tions when he sits down with President 
Kennedy next week. As in the past, he 
will reject recognition of East Germany 
and of East Germany's Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier with Poland. On the issue of a neu- 
tralized Germany, the doughty old Chan- 
cellor has made it clear that he will never 
budge, for it would make West Germany 
a “Soviet satellite.” 
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MOSCOW vy. PEAKING: Communist Rivalry Around the World 


OU will not find a crack in the Sino- 
ee union any more than you will 
find one in a duck’s egg,” said Red Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister Chen Yi last July. 
Scarcely five months later, the duck’s egg 
was cracked wide open. Hatched was an 
ugly little basilisk, confronting Moscow 
with a threat to its supremacy far graver 
than Yugoslavia’s defection in 1948. The 
Soviet Union has the political muscle to 
keep most of the world’s 81 Communist 
parties in line, and superior economic re- 
sources to offer poor nations willing to 
boost themselves by the nearest bootstrap. 
But the Chinese Communists are far from 
surrendering to the Kremlin’s political and 
economic dominance. and their divisive 
influence is felt in Communist parties the 
world over. A rundown on the rivalry: 


ASIA 
Freeze in the Backyard 

Nowhere is the struggle more apparent 
than in Red China's own backyard. Last 
week nine parties—North Viet Nam, North 
Korea, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, Ma- 
laya, Australia, New Zealand and Belgium 
—joined Peking in sending congratulatory 
telegrams to Tirana for the outcast Alba- 
nian Communist Party's 20th anniversary.* 














They were among 24 at the recent nd Party 
Congress in’ Moscow that did not join Khru 
hchev in his demands to oust Albania from the 
Communist camp, The others: Japan, India 
Chile, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Portugal, San 
Marino, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Der 
mark, Iceland, Great Britain, Canada, Same 
delegations declined less out of sympathy for 
Peking than out of a desire not to saken 
their local cadres by fresh internal disputes 
Other silences were perhaps motivated by the 
desire, enunciated by Chou En-lai, not to wash 


dirty Red linen in public 





The parties in Red China's key neigh- 
bor states—Japan and India—did not. 
Though the chairman of Japan's Com- 
munist Party, Sanzo Nosaka, dates his 
friendship to Mao Tse-tung back to Mao’s 
struggle in Yenan during the the 
powerful Secretary-General, Kenji Miya- 
i devoted follower of the Krem- 
lin. While Peking issues a trickle of invita 
tions to Japanese leftists, the Soviet Un- 
ion maintains a steady cultural offensive 


30s 


moto, is 


by welcoming Japanese singers, scientists 
Kabuki dancer-actors. 

Che Indian Communist Party, which like 
the Japanese was silent during the Party 
Congress, is more openly split: five mem- 
bers of the party’s 25-member central ex- 
ecutive committee favor Peking (the cen- 
ter of such sentiment is West Bengal) 
although General Secretary Ajoy Ghosh 
is a Khrushchev disciple, and accuses Red 
China of antagonizing the Indian masses 
by fomenting border incidents. The freeze 
in Sino-Indian relations was reflected this 
week in New Delhi. where the Russians 
opened a glittering pavilion at an inter- 
national industrial fair, while the Chinese 
boycotted the event. 

In Indonesia, the militant wing of the 
party reportedly favors the formation of 
an underground army the day 
when will seized violence 
while the majority believes in supporting 
President Sukarno in the hope that in- 
creasing chaos will boost the Communists 
power. Meanwhile. the Russians are 
busy flattering Lenin Peace Prizewinner 
Sukarno. offering academic scholarships 
(100, compared with 19 by the Chinese), 
building and equipping a o-bed hospital 
in Djakarta. In Cambodia and Burma 
the Chinese Communists are ahead, capi 
talizing on their racial similarities and on 
large colonies of local Chinese. While Rus- 
sian diplomats and technicians try to live 
in American-style comfort. Peking’s agents 
sleep go in a barracks, eat native food. 
Avoiding the impractical show 
case gifts (example: an outlandish hotel 
the outskirts of Rangoon), the Red 
Chinese have promised to build the Bur- 
mese a mill to make paper from bamboo 
erected small textile and plywood plants 
in Cambodia. 


against 


power be by 





Soviets 


on 


COMMUNIST BIGWIGS 


REVIEWING 


AFRICA 
Non-White Solidarity 

“We are far less impressed by the So- 
military and scientific achieve- 
said a young Moroccan not long 
ago, “than by the determination of the 
Chinese, particularly the youth, to achieve 
decent living for the masses.” Throughout 
\frica, Chinese Communists have repeat- 
edly stressed that their own recent efforts 
to industrialize a backward, agrarian coun- 
try have more significance for Africans 
than the older Soviet example. Since many 
nationalist not count the hu- 
man cost of this achievement, the Chinese 
propaganda tune rings true—and often. 

Peking broadcasts 98 hours a 
Africa in six languages, after adding Swa- 


viets’ 
ments 


leaders do 


week to 





hili six weeks ago. compared with 54} 
hours by the Russians. Of 132 Chinese 
Communist delegations that traveled 


abroad during the first half of the year 
more than 20 toured Africa. Traffic in the 
opposite direction is equally heavy: in 
the months, 2,000 
teachers, union leaders have visited Peking 
groups, representing nearly 
on the African continent. 
the Red Chinese em- 


past 158 politicians 
in about 300 
every country 


As hosts or tourists 


phasize that they, like the Africans, are 
non-white former victims of colonial ex- 
ploitation—a claim with which the Rus- 


sians cannot compete. 

Sino-Soviet propaganda also clashes on 
a grimmer the Chinese 
to risk war by fanning local revolutions v. 
Russia's more circumspect path to the 
same subversive In general, Rus- 
sians try to identify with new young gov- 
ernments Western “imperialists,” 
and in their flirtations (as in Egypt) often 
do so at the expense of local Communist 
parties, The Chinese preach the more clas- 
doctrine of small, tough party cadres 
in every country. In the remote Indian 
Ocean port of Mogadiscio, capital of the 
new African country of Somalia. a tiny 
Red Chinese embassy is supporting 
reportedly with cash subsidies and guer- 
rilla training—the extremist Great Somali 
League. which wants to unite all Somalis 
in neighboring Kenya and Ethiopia. The 
Russians maintain a much larger embassy 
staff but the pan-Somali move- 


note willingness 


goals. 


against 


sic 


disavow 


PARADE ATOP LENIN’S TOMB 





vorred 





CHOU EN-LAI PAVILION AT RED 
ment in order to keep on good terms with 
Ethiopia, in which they have made an 
investment of Sr1oo million, their biggest in 
black Africa. 

Moscow's and Peking’s immediate goals 
do not necessarily conflict. Sorely limited 
by its economic capacity. Red China has 
restricted its large loans to Guinea ($25 
million} and Ghana ($20 
centrates instead on agrarian 
such as rice growing in Guinea, tea plant 
ing in Morocco. Although this dovetails 
neatly with heavier caliber Soviet schemes 
the combination is not the result of joint 
planning. Almost no contact between Chi- 
nese and Russian Communists has been 
reported by Western diplomats in Africa. 
The former usually skulk behind high 
compound walls or traverse the back coun 
try, while Moscow's delegates try never to 
miss a cocktail party in the capital. One 


million}, con- 


assistance 





occasion on which both groups met proved 
disastrous. Last vear at Cairo 
of Russian technicians on their way home 
tried to shake hands with a Peking soccer 
team Khartoum. The athletes 
turned their backs. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Handbook for Guerrillas 


a platoon 


bound for 


In a luxurious penthouse overlooking 
Ahumada Street. a main drag of Santiago 
Chile, two agents last week received by 


Morse code from Peking more than 4.000 
words in Spanish, relayed the 
slanted news free to Santiago newspapers. 
They also mailed without charge a weekly 
report to hundreds of Chileans. The « 


flawless 





ily 
local propaganda campaign. estimated to 
cost Sic is only a fraction of 
Peking 
to win friends and influence governments 
throughout Latin America. “If Red 
Chinese get fully under way warns a 
U.S. expert, “we think that their efforts to 
penetrate Latin America can be more et- 


fective than the Russians’. 


000 4 vear 


& massive five-year-old drive by 


the 


In addition to Chile and Peru (whose 
approximately 20.000 local Chinese resi- 
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CHINESE EXHIBITION IN HAVANA 


dents still lean toward Chiang Kai-shek 
Peking’s chief targets are Cuba and Brazil. 
In both countries local Communist  par- 
ties are controlled by the Kremlin, but 
signs of sympathy for the Chinese Com- 
munists are unmistakable. 


At the recent Communist Party Con- 
gress in Moscow, old-line Cuban Com- 
munist Blas Roca “resolutely supported” 


Khrushchey’s blast at Albania, grinned 
while Fellow Delegate Rita Diaz ran down 
the her regalia 
presented Khrushchev with a Cuban flag. 
Yet the same issue of the Cuban govern- 
ment volucién that plastered 
Khrushchew’s attack across more than two 
pages also printed Peking Delegate Chou 


aisle in militiawoman’s 


organ Re 


En-lai’s rejoinder in full. 

This newspaper display accurately  re- 
flected current internal political tension in 
Cuba. Por while Fidel Castro proclaims 
himself a loyal disciple of Lenin, and dis- 
patches 3,000 Cuban agricultural students 
to Soviet state farms rather than Chinese 





communes, Cuban anti-U.S. propaganda 
sounds more like Peking than Moscow 
has never used Khrushchev’s slogan of 


In any showdown 
Peking-style 
Cuba's 
economic dependence on the Soviet l mi 


peaceful coexistence.’ 
the Communist 
would be 


inside bloc 


slogans no match for 








So far, Castro has managed to r 
friendly with both Communist titans. but 
if Khrushchev decides he must force 
choice, the resulting purge could shake 


the Cuban regime to its roots. 

inists made their choice 
five when Khrushchev launched 
his destalinization campaign. Veteran Par- 
ty Boss Luis Carlos Prestes quickly 
climbed aboard, while a handful of other 
refused, were expelled, and 
joined forces with Peking. Early 
Prestes belatedly scheduled 
the Brazilian Com 
for an unprecedented open 


Brazilian Comm 
years ago 





top leaders 
openly 
this vear 
national 


munist Party 


congress ol 


debate over Khrushchev's revelations 
about Stalin, but fear of exacerbating the 


already open wound forced its cancella- 


tion. Last week, after the 22nd Party Con- 
gress renewed the controversy, the pres- 
sure for public discussion was stronger 
than ever. Meanwhile, a second species of 
left-wing extremists made trouble for the 
orthodox branch of the party. Not long 
ago, Brazilian investigating their 
militant Peasant Leagues in the poverty- 
stricken northeast found copies of Mao 
Tse-tung’s famous guerrilla warfare hand- 
book. translated into Portuguese, with il- 
lustrations in which Chinese faces had 
been carefully changed to Latin Ameri- 
can faces. 


police 


The Sino-Soviet rivalry offers some in- 
teresting opportunities for the West. but 
at this stage of the quarrel. any attempt 
to exploit it risks driving them together. 
Philosophically, Red Chinese dogmatism 
and Russian flexibility are disagreements 
over how best to triumph over capitalism. 
But the acute jealousy between the two 
big power rivals is something else, and 
the question remains: How long can two 
Communist maintain 
“peaceful coexistence”? 


Throwing Mud 


It was grey and drizzling last week as 
Moscow turned out to celebrate the 44th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Only a few days after the panoply of the 
Party Congress, thousands of civilian 
demonstrators gathered in their assigned 
staging areas, huddling beneath banners 
floats. As filled the 
both sides of Red 
the trim battalions of the Mos 
garrison up from the 
Mausoleum now solely occupied by Lenin. 

lhe chimes in the Spassky tower atop a 
Kremlin gate struck as Nikita Khru- 
shchev, his party leaders and foreign 
guests filed up the steps to the top of the 
tomb. Last of all came So-year-old Kli- 
ment Voroshiloy, who had publicly apol 
ogized for his “anti-party” misdeeds and 
apparently assumed all forgiven, An 
armed guard barred his Voroshilov 
made a attempt to join his old 
comrades through a side door of the Mau- 
soleum and was ejected by a plainclothes- 
man. He then stood pathetically beside a 
white-smocked woman 
and watched somberly 


competing blocs 


signs and crowds 
bleacher 


Square 


seats on 


cow drew across 








Was 
way. 
second 


selling ice 
as Defense 


cream 
Minis 
ter Rodion Malinoy sky stood in the ton 
Zil took the 
salute of the assembled soldiers. 
Old Comrad Voroshilov must have retlect- 


neau of an open iuto and 


roaring 


ed how often he had played the very same 
but 
stead of riding in a car, 


Death's Head. Again that afternoon at 


rok mounted on a white charger in 


$, ata reception in the vast, new banquet 
hall atop the Palace of Congresses. Voro- 
shilov appeared, like death's head at a 


feast. Wearing row on row of Soviet dec- 

hey can't take 
he stood at a buffet 
hors d'oeuvres 


orations, as If to say 
that away from me 

table 
glancing frequently at the enclosure where 
Khrushchev was shaking hands with mem 
bers of the diplomatic corps. Voroshilov 
nipped through the between tables 
ind joined Anastas Mikoyan and several 
friends who were obliged to clink glasses 
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nibbling at ind 


gap 





with him before a protocol officer steered 
him out of the exalted enclosure. 

Nikita Khrushchev, who had stonily 
ignored Voroshilov’s party crashing, chat- 
ted with newsmen in his many guises. He 
was folksy as he confessed to being a “bit 
tired” after the taxing 22nd Party Con- 
gress. He was deferential in describing his 
readiness for negotiations whenever the 
West was willing and added, “We can still 
wait. We are patient.” He was bluff and 
manly on the subject of nuclear testing. 
agreeing that fallout was harmful, but 
adding that dropping H-bombs on cities 
would be a “million times more harmful.” 

Had the Soviet Union now concluded 
its test series? This brought forth the 
whimsical Khrushchev: “We stop in the 
evening and start in the morning.” He was 
asked what would happen to Vyacheslav 
Molotov. who last week grimly left Vienna 
for home—and seemed on the verge of 
being expelled from the Communist Party. 
together with other “anti-party” heretics. 
This summoned up the confident Khru- 
shchev. Said he airily: “Molotov belongs 
to the past.” 

One Bay, One Mountain. With the re- 
moval of Stalin’s name and body from the 
Lenin Mausoleum, Russians everywhere 
hastened to help along Old Joe's “second 
death.” The coal mining center of Stalino 
( pop. 800,000) became Donetsk; the main 
street of Minsk switched from Stalin Pros- 
pect to Leninsky Prospect. So it went 
down the line of cities. towns, villages. 
regions, streets, squares, and out into the 
country to include one bay, one canal and 
one mountain peak. The mayor of Stalin- 
grad (pop. 600.000) wanted to do away 
with one of the legendary names of World 
War I]—a place where over a million men 
clashed, in the turning point of the war— 
but had a hard time finding a new one; it 
was unthinkable that the city revert to its 
pre-Red name of Tsaritsyn. The final, 
river-inspired decision: Volgograd. 

Changing place names was easy, but 
Russians were staggered by the problem 
of what to do with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of silvery Stalin statues, busts. ro- 
mantic paintings. prints and touched-up 
photographs that were coming down from 
parks. museums, railway stations, air- 
ports, government buildings. hotels, fac- 
tories and apartments. There had been 
nothing like it since the austere icono- 
clasts destroyed all the icons and shat- 
tered all the statues of the lusty 8th 
century Byzantine Empire.* Out in the 
satellites of Eastern Europe, stupefied 
Reds could not seem to make up their 
minds what to do about their years of 
Stalinolatry. 

Party Hack. Things were even stickier 
in Red China, where the leadership con- 
tinues to reminisce fondly about Stalin 
and to applaud Albania’s nose-thumbing 
of Khrushchev. By ironic coincidence, last 
week was also the 20th anniversary of the 








when the 
1789 turned on its own 
and all over Paris the busts of 
Dictator Jean-Paul Marat were smashed, while 
his body was taken from the Pantheon and 
thrown into the Montmartre cesspool 
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* Except perhaps for the occasion 
French Revolution in 


former heroes, 











Albanian Communist Party, which pro- 
vided occasion for counterfire. Khru- 
shchey may have accused the Albanian 
Reds of such terrorism that “even preg- 
nant women are shot.” but Peking sent 
congratulations to Tirana, praised the 
“correct leadership” of Albanian Boss En- 
ver Hoxha, and crooned that the Chinese 
people admire the Albanian people “from 
the bottom of their hearts.” 

At week's end, over Radio Tirana, brash 
Enver Hoxha (pronounced Ho-jah), car- 
ried the attack directly to Khrushchev. 
warning that Albania “was not alone” in 
resisting Khrushchev’s “calumnies, black- 
mail and blockade.” The main issue, said 





MAULDIN—-ST UIS POST. DISPATCH 
“Stop ASKING FoR STALINGRAD STORIES. 
THere Is No STALINGRAD.” 


Hoxha, was settling the problem of West 
Berlin and signing a peace treaty with 
East Germany. He bluntly accused Khru- 
shchev of dragging his feet and of delay- 
ing “from year to year.” 

The Soviet theory of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” with the West. said Hoxha, was 
simply another way of “giving up the 
struggle” against imperialism, He insisted 
that Albania was not “throwing mud” on 
the Soviet Union,* but that it was Khru- 
shchev who was libeling Albania, “just 
like the reactionary bourgeois press.” by 
describing it as a country where “terror 
and murder held sway.” To Khrushchev’s 
charge that there was no “democracy” 
within the Albanian Communist Party. 
Hoxha insolently replied: “Better watch 
your own affairs.” 

For a country that has only one-fifth 
the population of Cuba and can scarcely 
field an army of two divisions, Alba- 
nia was talking pretty defiantly. Hoxha 
seemed to be counting on his belief that 
Albanians had “friends and comrades in 
the Communist countries who have not 
left them and will not leave them in the 
lurch.” 


* A cleaned-up version of the taunt made in 
Moscow last year when an enraged Nikita Khru- 
shchev shouted at Hoxha: “Comrade. you have 
covered me with dung. You will have to wash 
it off.” 


GHANA 
The Queen's Visit 


“IT am not a film star.” said the Queen 
of England to Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. “I am the head of the Com- 
monwealth—and I am paid to face any 
risks that may be involved. Nor do I say 
this lightly. Do not forget that I have 
three children.” 

Thus Queen Elizabeth II agreed with 
Macmillan last week when he conveyed to 
her his Cabinet's advice that she should 
carry out her royal visit to Ghana, despite 
a spate of bombing incidents in Accra 
protesting the rule of Kwame Nkrumah. 
Fearful of the Queen's safety, Macmillan 
dispatched Commonwealth Relations Sec- 
retary Duncan Sandys once again to 
Ghana to see if the outbursts of violence 
warranted the cancellation of the visit. 
After satisfying himself that the Queen 
would be safe, Sandys flew back to Lon- 
don with the go-ahead signal. 

Where It's Cooler, Assured that the 
Queen would finally make the visit origi- 
nally scheduled for 1959. but canceled 
because of the imminent birth of Prince 
Andrew. Ghana prettied up and cleaned 
up. People driving into Accra who could 
not prove that they had been vaccinated 
were summarily jabbed with a smallpox 
injection. To reduce the threat of pick- 
pocketing, the police rounded up all ex- 
convicts on parole, threw them into the 
cooler for the duration of the visit. 
Mothers were urged not to let their chil- 
dren run naked in the streets. 

Outraged and embarrassed by the 
hombs, Osagyvefo (the Redeemer) threw a 
number of his opponents into jail. Work 
crews feverishly tried to repair Nkrumah’s 
bomb-blasted bronze statue in front of 
Parliament House. Supporters symbolical- 
ly bandaged the statue's shattered feet, 
covered it with white powder, and threw 
a calico scarf over its right shoulder— 
Ghana’s traditional symbol of victory. 
Others slaughtered a goat at the base of 
the statue to cleanse it of evil spirits. 

The day of the Queen's arrival. cops 
kept back the crowds by charging enthu- 
siastically with night sticks and by driving 
their motorcycles directly at them. On the 
airport tarmac sat roo tribal chiefs sur- 
rounded by flunkies who held giant velvet 
umbrellas over them. Each chief was ac- 
companied by a “linguist” (chiefs never 
speak directly to anyone save the lin- 
guists. who pass on the message) and by a 
small boy, who functions as the soul of 
the chief. (In the past. the boys were 
killed when the chief died.) 

Guardian Spirit. As the Queen's plane 
touched the ground, a 21-gun salute 
boomed out. Wearing a cream-colored lace 
dress and a matching suede hat, the Queen 
shook hands warmly with a smiling, 
white-suited Nkrumah. A white-robed fe- 
tish priest then poured a tot of gin on the 
ground as a libation to the gods to ensure 
the Queen a safe visit. Said one onlooker: 
“Osagyefo needs that libation for safety 
more than Her Majesty does.” 

Next day, a national holiday in the 
Queen's honor, was parade day in Accra. 
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Nkrumah accompanied Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip to an all-day march past in 
Black Star Square. Osagyefo ordered his 
army to keep its Soviet equipment under 
wraps. treated the Queen te an essentiaddy 
British military show. At the national 
welcoming ceremony. more than 100.000 
people jammed the square; only one other 
Ghanaian crowd had ever approached the 
strength of the throng—not for Osagveso, 
but for Satchmo Louis Armstrong. 

In the tropical heat, the massed march- 
ers, representing 39 Ghanaian organiza- 
tions, wilted by the score; stretcher-bear- 
ers darted back and forth between the 
ranks lugging out casualties. The show 
was stolen by the antics of hundreds of 
marching market mammies, clad in color- 
ful. wraparound calico dresses and gaily 
colored turbans. As they began to step 
out. the band switched from Sousa march- 
es to jazzy. Ghanaian High Life numbers. 
Swinging their enormous hips in rhythm 
to the music. the mammies pranced 
jigged and jived by the broadly smiling 
Queen while Prince Philip bent double and 
slapped his knee in laughter. 

At a huge state dinner that evening at 
Accra’s Ambassador Hotel, Nkrumah was 
effusive as he mentioned Ghana's regard 
for the Queen, but he pointedly failed to 
say that the same regard extended to 
Britain as a nation. “The wind of change 
blowing through Africa has become a 
hurricane.” said Osagyefo. “Whatever else 
is blown into the limbo of history, the 
personal regard and affection which we 
have for Your Majesty will remain un- 
affected.” Ignoring leftist advisers, who 
want him to leave the Commonwealth 

‘krumah lifted his glass to toast the 





Queen as head of the Commonwealth, and 
the Commonwealth itself. 

In her carefully drafted reply, the 
Queen went out of her way to assure 
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QvueEN EvizabetH & NKRUMAH 
Bigger thon Satchmo. 
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Nkrumah that differences of opinion do 
not mean that anyone must leave the 
Commonwealth. “Many people have said 
many things about this Commonwealth of 
ours.” she said. “We know it is a group of 
equals; 
whatever their differences of religion, po- 
litical systems. circumstances. and races. 
We know that in this family group. no 
member loses one jot of 


family of like-minded peoples 





its own sover- 
eignty or individuality.’ 


THE CONGO 
The Sound of Chaos 


The Congo. 18 months after 
its independence. was still in a 
limbo—but certainly not calmly. 

Fortnight ago. Premier Cyrille Adoula 
decided on still another attempt to force 
the secessionist province of Katanga back 
under the authority of the central govern- 
ment, ordered his army under General 
Joseph Mobutu on “a police action.” It 
Was a typical Congolese offensive: vow- 
ing to “fight to the last man,” the invad- 
ing Congolese army wound up fleeing Ka- 
tanga’s well-disciplined troops. hightailed 
it back across the border—where they be- 
gan to fight among themselves over de- 
fenseless white women. 

"Blacker than We." Mobutu's 2.so¢ 
troops never penetrated more than ten 
miles into Katanga. Swedish “Flying Bar- 
rel” jets assigned by the U.N. to guard 
the frontier against Katangese air strikes, 
were unable to offer the invaders air 





cover because the Congo government had 
jailed the employees of the oil com; 
that supplied fuel to the U.N. planes. 
invading column was routed by a single 
dilapidated De Havilland Dove. Another 
deserting troop commandeered a train and 
lit out for home. When the train’s engine 
was bombed the 


aboard rail hand cars and highballed into 





soldiers clambered 





Luluabourg, full of excuses about waves 


of Katangese bombers, masses of 
tanks and white paratroopers. On the Ka 


tanga side. a few soldiers also tried to 


cnemy 





desert. but they were brutally beaten and 
shot on the spot by officers enforcing rigid 
dise ipline, Trying to explain away his 
army's debacle. Mobutu charg Katan 
gese Leader Moise Tshombe with using 
African Rhodesian, as well as white 
troops. “We know that they were Rho- 
desians he said 
blacker than we were. 
In Luluabourg local troops. unpaid and 
surly with drink, placed their garrison 
commander under arrest because they 
thought that he was pro-Tshombe. Sure 
that Belgian mining interests supported 
Tshombe. the troops blamed Belgian spies 
for the army’s collapse. The mutinous 
soldiers began a house-to-house search in 
the European colony for a hidden radio 
transmitter they believed was broadcast- 
ing secret information to Tshombe’s Ka- 
tangese. All white males without U.N. 
identity papers were rounded up and 
herded into a local hotel; left alone. at 
least 16 white women were raped by the 
drunken troops. one as many as ten times. 
The 500-man U.N. contingent reacted 





because they were 








BEATING OF KATANGESE DESERTER 
Worse than a volcano. 


slowly. “The roundup came as a surprise 
Luluabourg’s U.N. chief explained lame- 
ly. “The disorderly elements began to 
make trouble, but in the dark it was im- 
possible to know this. 

Good Propaganda. Only after looting 
rape ind violence had subsided did the 
U.N. manage to confine the Congolese to 
barracks and to take Luluabourg’s 400 
Europeans under protective custody. Most 
of the Europeans demanded to be evacu 
ated. “This is enough 
woman. “We've stuck it out for 18 
months. but we cant go on living on top 
of a volcano.” Into Luluabourg to head 
off the exit of the Europeans lew Premier 
Adoula, fearful that a mass exodus of 
white technicians would bring the Congo's 





said one raped 


already sputtering economy to a_ halt 
Promising public executions of the mu 
tinous rebels. Adoula managed to con 
vince a tew male European teachers to 
stay on provided that their women and 
children be shipped to safety and that 
they themselves be given open air tickets 
enabling them to break their contract 
at any time, 

lhe Luluabourg incident hurt Adoula’s 
central government just as it was begin 
ning to curry favorable world opinion for 
its efforts to bring secessionist Katanga 
back into the fold. The violence. said one 
U.N. official, “was the best Tshombe prop 
aganda imaginable—troops who rape in 
stead of fight.” In his own backyard 
Tshombe had to contend with rioting Ba 
luba tribesmen and there were reports 
of another strike by central government 
troops at Albertville. But the Katangese 
leader held a handful of aces in his deal 
ings with the government. Last week he 
declared that he was still willing to nego- 
tiate with the Adoula regime for an eco- 
nomic and customs union as well as a 
unified army. His terms remained the 
same: recognition by Leopoldville of Ka- 
tanga’s autonomy. 
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EGYPT 
The Endless Road 


The comedian known as Egypt’s Bob 
Hope. Abdel Moneim Ibrahim, danced 
around the stage ol Cairo theater last 
week and cried: “I'm going to be nation- 
alized! I'm going to be nationalized!" The 
audience roared, but immediately after the 
performance the unamused police arrested 
the comic. The incident illustrates the 
intensity of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s drive to 
socialize Egypt, as well as the high polit- 
ical cost his people are paying for It. 

Since last summer, Nasser has turned 
Egypt into perhaps the most thoroughly 
nationalized state outside the Communist 
bloc. In a series of sweeping decrees, he 
has taken over almost all major or middle 
sized factories, stores, virtually outlawed 
innual earnings higher than $15 
ited landowners to a scant 1 
Warned Nasser 
road. and nobody knows how far it will be 
necessary to travel along it.” On that end- 
less road last week, Dictator Nasser plant 
ed some new, ominous signposts pointing 
toward even tighter one-man rule. 

Pyramids & Purges. Recalling the 
Syrian defection from the United Arab 
Republic which opened Nasser’s eyes to 
the number of “reactionary elements” 
surviving at home, he dissolved the Na- 
tional Assembly and his National Union 
Party. announced a complicated triple 
pyramid of electoral arrangements in ad- 
vance of “free” elections, to be held per- 
haps next year. At the peak of the pyr- 
amid will be a single list of carefully 
screened candidates who “believe passion 
ately” in Nasser’s brand of socialism. 

At the same time, Nasser arrested lead 
ing army officers, including some close to 
U.A.R. commander in chief, Field Marshal 
Abdel Hakim Amer, an old friend con 
sidered responsible for giving Nasser bad 
advice during the Syrian fiasco. The army 
shake-up so far has brought imprisonment 
or house arrest to an estimated 4coo offi- 
cers, many of whom have been sent to El 
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acres. 


‘Socialism is an endless 


Dakhla sand-rimmed Alcatraz in the 
desert wastes of the upper Nile. There 
they are joined by growing numbers of 
civilians, imprisoned for anti-Nasser sym- 
pathies. Government spies are everywhere. 
One Mme. Badrawi spent half an hour at 
Cairo’s swank Automobile Club denounc 
ing Nasser and provoking other society 
atrons to be equally frank. As she was 
Madame tripped—and 





about to leave 
from under her mink stole dropped a 
midget tape recorder. 

Prisons & Cadillacs. Tough measures 
argue Nasser’s defenders. are necessary to 





keep the socialist reforms from being 
wrecked by the rich, the lazy, the discon- 
tented. Certainly, compared to the Egypt 
of Novelist Lawrence (The Alexandria 
Quartet) Durrell, who described “a hu- 
man misery of such proportions that one’s 
human feelings overflowed into disgust 
and terror,” Nasser’s Egypt is a vastly 
improved place. Largely gone from the 
cities are the droves of diseased beggars. 
In the countryside a few hundred thou- 
sand fellahin are farming their own land 
for the first time since the Pharaohs. 
Cairo’s luxury hotels, once playgrounds of 
salthy Egyptian society, now accom- 





modate mainly cruising tourists, and the 
udy belly-dancing nightclubs have been 
toned down by the sober military regime. 

The question remains whether Nasser 





can reform Egypt's vast. ineffectual and 
t big-bottomed 
doe-eyed coffee slurpers.” as British Cor- 
respondent Desmond Stewart describes 
them) to the point where his economic 
plans will become reality. It is relatively 
easy to suppress the rich, but it will prove 





rpid civil service (the 


infinitely harder to build up Egypt's mor 

bund economy, and in effect create a 
viable middle class to replace the deadly 
extremes of rich and poor. Meanwhile 
Nasser simply continues to harass the 
» of them 





wealthy. By last week about 5 
were in Cairo jails after having their 
property seized. Some of them still man- 
aged to submit to the treatment in style. 

In the fashionable suburb of Maadi 
Fuad Serag el Din Pasha, who may be 
worth as much as $30 million, donned his 
finest silk suit, anchored his necktie with 
a diamond stickpin, lit up a rich Havana 
r while the cops waited patiently. 
Then pasha and polic e entered the quar- 
rv’s air-conditioned Cadillac, and drove 
off to Cairo’s Citadel prison. 


PORTUGAL 


Salazar's ''Election"’ 


Portugal in election week was like a 





nation under siege—and, in a sense, it 
was. The air force was alerted. Naval 
patrol boats growled offshore, and ground 
troops earmarked for the revolt-torn Af- 
rican colony of Angola were diverted to 
home duty instead. From the Mediterra- 
nean to the Atlantic-whipped northwest- 
ern frontier, police mounted a vast net- 
work of roadblocks known as “Operation 
Stop.” ostensibly to crack down on auto 
thieves. Actual reason for the emergency 
Strongman Antonio de Oliveira Salazar’s 
obsessive fear that maverick Henrique 








Galvio. who stole the Santa Maria and 
world headlines in an eleven-day protest 
against the regime last January, plans a 
coup in Portugal itself. 

Even so Anti-Totalitarian 
Front took the regime by surprise. Six 
of his agents hijacked a Portuguese airliner 





Galvao’s 





ablanca 
dumped thousands of anti-Salazar leaflets 
over the capital, then flew to Tangier. 
Had Galvao actually landed last week. he 
might have met little effective opposition. 
So suspicious of everyone is Salazar that 


is it approached Lisbon from ( 


his soldiers were issued machine guns 
without bolts and rifles without bullets; 
fighter planes were grounded with empty 
gas tanks. But the real threat to the 
regime came from what, in the world’s 
most durable dictatorship, are euphemis- 
tically known as elections. In 29 years as 
Premier, Salazar has never wavered in his 
belief that Portugal is unready for democ- 
racy, he tolerates the appearance ol elec- 
tions, as a government official admitted 
only in hopes of satisfying world opinion 
that he need not fear taking his policies 
to the people. 

To the Bitter End. At stake were the 
National Assembly’s 130 seats, tradition- 
ally reserved every four years for mem- 
bers of Salazar’s rubber-stamping Na- 
tional Union. They were contested this 
year by an articulate cross section that 
was known informally as the “Democratic 





Opposition” and ranged from monarchists 
to socialists and old-guard liberals, dis- 
enchanted doctors and lawyers to army 
ind navy olficers. The opposition plat- 
form. Which the government labeled “un 
constitutional called for democratic 
rights. economic progress and an enlight- 
ened col ynial policy. But the opposition ] 


main target was 72-year-old Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, for as one candidate 
exclaimed; “The government's only hope 


is that Salazar is immortal. Like Hitler 
and Mussolini, this regime is holding out 





DICTATOR SALAZAR 





Secret police were worming. 
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to the bitter moment when all crashes 
about it.” 

While Salazar’s regime is benevolent 
compared to the Nazis or Fascists at their 
worst, the government nevertheless ar- 
rested many prominent opponents before 
the start of Salazar’s 30-day campaign pe- 
riod. A dozen more were jailed for signing 
the opposition’s manifesto, Though can- 
didates could be nominated only by peti- 
tions signed by 20 local electors. many 
opponents of the regime found that their 
backers had mysteriously been disquali- 
fied. None were allowed access to electoral 
rolls; election officials told monarchist 
candidates that their nomination papers 
had been filed “one minute too late.” 
Only 59 opposition candidates managed 
to win government approval. So sure were 
Salazar’s men of re-election that one 
National Assemblyman toured the U.S. 
throughout the campaign. After all, his 
opponent was in jail. 

Window to the World. Harassed at 
every turn, the opposition was unable to 
rent headquarters in downtown Lisbon, 
had to settle for three fly-blown rooms in 
a condemned slum tenement (rent: $400 
for 30 days). Posing as sympathizers, 
secret police tried to worm their way into 
the organization; one was spotted and 
nearly lynched. Censors either suppressed 
candidates’ statements, delayed them un- 
til the government had its reply ready, or 
simply doctored them to suit Salazar. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy, which has 
had its differences with Salazar, published 
a message cautioning Catholics not to 
vote for “Communists or their allies’’— 
the label Salazar pins on all his opponents 
—but took pains nonetheless to disso- 
ciate the church from “the methods of 
totalitarian government.” 

Despite increased support from many 
Portuguese who approve Salazar’s ruth- 
less suppression of the Angola revolt, 
the regime's unpopularity showed itself in 
the crowds that queued for admission to 
opposition meetings and showered even 
the most pedestrian speakers with wild 
applause. Under the dour eyes of police 
at Lisbon’s dingy old Republican Center 
last week, they chorused “Down with 
fascism” as candidates denounced gov- 
ernment “terrorism” in Africa, Portugal's 
“medieval” police state and meager living 
standards (per capita income: less than 
$200 a year). Said one opposition leader: 
“We are being forced to live on a little 
island while others march forward. We 
are being operated like a private farm.” 

Rather than give Salazar the satisfac- 
tion of gloating over a rigged “victory,” 
the opposition dramatically withdrew 
from the contest five days before this 
week's scheduled elections. calling on 
Portugal's 2,250,000 voters to boycott the 
polls. The government immediately 
banned all further news of the opposition 
on the theory that “it no longer exists.” 
Though many opposition leaders faced 
jail sentences for their part in the cam- 
paign, few felt it had been in vain. Said 
one: “We opened a very small window 
to show the world the lies and treachery 
that surround us.” 
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FRANCE 
With or Without History 


“The elite of the nation is against me.” 
President Charles de Gaulle told a caller 
not long ago. He was referring to intellec- 
tuals, army officers, big businessmen and 
the higher reaches of bureaucracy, who at 
best give him lukewarm support and at 
worst sabotage his policy. Most of them 
agree with Philosopher-Sociologist Alfred 
Fouillée (1838-1912) that without the 
elite, “there is no more France; France is 
reduced to the level of those people who 
have no history.” 

The “people who have no history,” the 
vast majority of Frenchmen, continued to 
support De Gaulle—and were thus mak- 
ing history. The fact became evident again 





ing on film with a newly grown mustache 
his white hair dyed black, ex-General 
Salan boasted that all of Algeria's popula- 
tion was with him: “The Moslems have 
hidden me. I walked about as I wished.’ 
Salan called for U.S. support of his move- 
ment. but disdained dealing with Paris 
“We have finished with General de Gaulle. 
He has deceived us too much, 

Plastifier (to plastify) has become a 
commonly used French word for bomb- 
ing. derived from the plastic bombs used 
by the S.A.O. In the city of Algiers, 40.- 
ooo troops were alerted six times last 
week because of an expected S.A.O. coup. 
Officials reported that some 2.000 young 
Europeans had mysteriously disappeared 
from Algiers, were being trained in the 
countryside. De Gaulle himself recently 





PARIS—MATCH 


De GauL_e & ADMIRERS IN CorSICA 
Will his plans be plastified? 


in the latest of De Gaulle’s cross-country 
tours. On Corsica the fierce, gun-happy 
islanders (strict security forbade the sky- 
aimed salvos with which they usually wel- 
come visitors) quickly warmed to the 
President when he eloquently referred to 
Corsica’s favorite son, Napoleon. In the 
South of France, coatless despite a severe 
head cold, De Gaulle drew cheers every- 
where except in Marseille, where Red 
dock workers and right-wing ultras heck- 
led him. In speech after speech, he assert- 
ed that peace negotiations would begin 
immediately with the Algerian F.L.N. 
New Mustache. De Gaulle had hard 
words for the angry and dissident Euro- 
pean settlers of Algeria, but he could 
never bring himself to name outright the 
Secret Army Organization, the fanatical 
underground that is fighting to keep Al- 
geria French. Said he at one point 
“S.A.0.? I don't know them.” Yet the 
S.A.O. was everywhere making its power 
evident. In Algeria, its chief. Raoul Sa- 
lan—under sentence of death in absentia 
—emerged from hiding for a secret TV 
interview with a CBS newsman. Appear- 


told a close friend: “If there is to be a 
Putsch, the sooner it comes the better. 
Best get it over with before 1962.” 

Into the River. In France itself, S.A.O. 
is getting increasingly bold, and the po- 
lice itself has become suspect. The Sen- 
ate investigated alleged police brutality 
against Algerians in Paris, found that an 
undisclosed number of Moslem bodies 
(reliably said to be 60) had been thrown 
into the Seine or dumped under the trees 
of the Bois de Boulogne. At week's end 
police rounded up 30 leaders of the F.L.N. 
in France, seized $600,000 that they had 
collected from Moslem workers. 

Speaking in Marseille, De 
seemed worn and a little tired of it all. 
“IT am at the close of my life.” he told a 
group of top legislators. “My task is to 
end the Algerian war.” Then, reportedly, 
he added: “When the war is over and the 
referendum held in France and Algeria 
a period of around six months—I will 
withdraw. I am not eternal, and you will 
get along without De Gaulle.” 

But next day the French government 
formally denied that he said it. 


Gaulle 
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ECUADOR 
Turn to the Left 


One of the poorest and least stable of 
Latin America’s underdeveloped nations is 
Ecuador. a small, banana-growing repub- 
lic perched on South America’s Paciiic 
rump. Ecuador's 4,400,0c0 people earn a 
per-capita annual income of only $165 
one of the lowest in the hemisphere; by 
no coincidence only 13 elected govern- 
ments have finished their terms in 131 
vears of independence. Last week Presi 
dent José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 68 
earned the dubious distinction of becom- 
ing No. 35 to leave in mid-term. Beset by 
strikes, riots and military revolts, he made 
a dash for asylum in the Mexican embassy 
in Quito, thus paving the way for a leftist 
takeover and plunging his country into a 
crisis similar to Janio Quadros’ abrupt 
flight from Brazil. 

"The Divine Mob." For Velasco Ibarra 
it was an old story. First elected in 1934 
he has been President four times, has com- 
pleted only one term. A spell-binding or- 
ator who swings from right to left to suit 
his audience, he was elected last year by 
the votes and demonstrations of what he 
calls “the divine mob.” But in office, he 
did little to ease Ecuador's chronic prob- 
lems. Promised campaigns for land re- 
form, slum clearance, roads and industrial 
development were slow in coming; living 
costs rose 30°% in six months, wages failed 
to keep pace. The final straw was a “tax 
reform” program that angered the public. 

Early this year, Klein & Saks, a U.S, 
consultant firm, recommended an over- 
haul of Ecuador's antiquated tax struc- 
ture, under which the rich minority get off 
easy. Three months ago, angling for Al- 
liance for Progress aid, Velasco ordered 
new taxes. But instead of increasing the 
burden on the aristocracy, he slapped the 
littke man with a series of excise taxes on 


37 consumer items from soft drinks to 
lard. One levy even set tolls for the coun- 
try’s few paved roads. many of which were 
built with the $121 million in U.S. aid that 
Ecuador has received since World War I. 
Rocks & Bullets. In the big port city of 
Guayaquil, in Andean towns, and finally 
in the capital of Quito itself, angry stu- 
dents and workers raced through cobbled 
streets stoning police and overturning 
cars. Egging on the mobs were the usual 
Communist agitators and one important 
political figure. Ecuador's Vice President 
Carlos Julio Arosemena, 42, an aristocrat 
turned leftist, who pointedly ignored Ad- 
lai Stevenson’s visit last June. flew off 
instead to Moscow and returned calling 
Nikita Khrushchev “my friend.” From his 
seat presiding over the Senate, Arosemena 
denounced the taxes and called Velasco 
Ibarra “a dictator.” As the mobs grew 
more threatening, police fired on the ram- 
paging demonstrators; in Guayaquil one 
day they killed eight students, a news- 
paper reporter and two day laborers. 
Enraged that his Vice President had 
sided with the rioters, Velasco Ibarra sent 
tanks and troops to the Congress building. 
Arosemena was arrested and packed off to 
prison, But before dawn one morning in 
Quito, a battalion of army engineers re- 
volted. Paratroopers and infantrymen 
counterattacked, and after a sporadic, 
seven-hour fire fight in which four soldiers 
died and ten were wounded, the rebels 
surrendered. It was only a temporary 
victory. By now the Ecuadorian air force 
the navy, and an armored unit had de- 
fected to Arosemena, while in downtown 
Quito growing civilian mobs battled po- 








lice. At 5 p.m., with 35 dead and 1yo 
wounded in the mounting violence, Velas- 
co Ibarra abandoned the palace. 

Jets v. Tanks. Although Ecuador's con- 
stitution provides for the Vice President 
to succeed to the presidency, a few army 





ANTI-VELASCO DEMONSTRATORS IN GUAYAQUIL (RUSHING COMRADE TO HOSPITAL } 
delighted. 


Fidel was 
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NEW PRESIDENT AROSEMENA 


Nikita 


generals attempted to bypass Leftist 
Arosemena by naming the chief of the 
Supreme Court as President, But the bulk 
of the military stood with the Vice Presi- 
dent. In a show of determination, the air 
force sent three U.S.-made T-33 jets 
howling low over Quito to scatter the 
army tanks besieging Congress. Twenty- 
four hours later, Arosemena was sworn in 
as Ecuador's chief of state. Emplaning 
for exile in Argentina, Velasco insisted 
that he was still constitutional President, 
declared: “I am being thrown out of my 
own country. This is an outrage. 

As he took office. Arosemena. himself 
the son of a former President of Ecuador, 
made the expected bows to the constitu- 
tion and said that he would uphold democ- 
racy. In domestic affairs he promised 
meaningful land, tax and other reforms 
that will hit the rich and help the masses. 
He vowed to support Castro’s Cuba and 
issued an invitation to other Communist 
lands by saying pointedly, “I am willing 
to establish diplomatic relations with any 
country in the world.” 

In Washington, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment adopted a wait-and-see attitude on 
Ecuador, hopefully noted that Arosemena, 
for all his leftist talk, had appointed a 
solid, middle-road Cabinet. But in Ha- 
vana, Fidel Castro obviously thought that 
he had won a friend. “This is a victory 
over Yankee imperialism.” chortled Cas- 
tro. “It must have hit Washington like 
i 6s-megaton bomb.” 


THE AMERICAS 


Boss for the Alliance 

No long-range program is more im- 
portant to U.S. foreign policy than the 
Alliance for Progress. On its rapid and 
successful implementation depends, to a 
large extent. the future of freedom in this 
hemisphere.” So saying, President Ken- 
nedy last week chose a man to run the 
U.S. end of the Alliance and help make it 
a going concern. His choice: José ‘Teodoro 
Moscoso, so, the Puerto Rican economic 
planner who was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the island 
commonwealth’s Operation Bootstrap and 


“my friend.” 
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now serves ably as U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezuela. 
Though a_ few itive Latin 


Americans may not be pleased to deal 


hyperset 





with a man from a small—sometimes be- 
littled—U.S. territory. there is an unde 
niable logic to Kennedy's decision. For 
all the noble sentiments expressed at the 
Punta del Este conference in Uruguay 
last August. the Alliance will work only if 
U.S. aid ($20 
next ten vears) is matched by thorough- 
going reform throughout Latin America. 
In Puerto Rico. Moscoso was the business 
end of just such a partnership. While lib- 
eral Governor Luis Munoz Marin cleared 


billion promised over the 


slums. built hospitals and educated his 
people, Moscoso went out and planted 
industrial seeds. 

A successful businessman (wholesale 
drugs) in his own right, Moscoso knew 
what Puerto Rico had that mainland in- 
vestors wanted: a stable government, 
good transportation facilities, a large. in 
creasingly skilled and relatively low-cost 
labor market. By offering generous tax 
exemption as well. he encouraged 834 
companies to invest more than $500 mil- 
lion in the island; the island’s economy 
shot ahead until today its S622 annual 
per capita income is more than double 
the Latin American average. 

Moscoso is the first to understand that 
what worked in Puerto Rico, with its spe- 
cial commonwealth ties to the U.S., is not 
necessarily the solution for the rest of 
Latin America. But he does insist that a 
common foundation exists, and that is “a 
sense of purpose and an understanding 
of the sacrifices needed.” From Puerto 
Rico's experience. he spells out three pre- 
requisites for development : 
eA sound governmental structure with 
adequate planning. budgeting 
and auditing departments.” 

e “Education. We must have brainpower 
and the first step in its development is 
literacy.” 

e Social justice. which would see to it 


personnel 


that the fruits of the new efforts were 
justly distributed. How? Through expan- 
sion of public services in health. edu- 
cation, housing, ete. Tax reforms and 
land reforms would also be part of this 
arsenal. 

At the Punta del Este conference three 
months ago. every Latin American nation 
(except Cuba) agreed to get busy on the 
necessary reforms. But a fortnight ago 
back from a trip through Latin America 
one of the Kennedy advisers who helped 
shape the Alliance said sadly: “I've got to 
report that the Alliance is not working 
vet. We've got to light a gigantic bontire 





under the Latino ruling classes. and we've 
got to do it immediately. We had expect- 
ed the Latins to respond. and they prom 
ised they would, but with few 
tions | Venezuela, Colombia, El Salvador 
they've done nothing—they're waiting for 
the U.S. to do it all.” 


excep- 


Moscoso's 
American Area Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development (AID). His rank 
equivalent to an Assistant Secretar 


jaw-cracking new tithe Latin 





of State 
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PEOPLE 





Where once pastel mansions had gilded 
green canyons, a snaggle-toothed rubble 
ol chimneys now disfigured the Mecca of 
conspicuous consumption. Raging through 
the Los Angeles suburbs of Bel Air and 
Brentwood, a gale-whipped brush fire— 
the worst in Southern California's history 

had sent up in Argenta-mink smoke 
447 homes (bottom price: $50,000), left 
behind more than $24 million in insurance 





Fire FIGHTER NovAK 


Saved from mink smo 


claims, and the flossiest refugees since the 
Russian Revolution. Among the homeless 
were Actor Cliff Robertson, Joan Fon- 
taine, Comedian Arnold Stang, Band- 
leader Orrin Tucker. All that was left of 
Burt Lancaster's $500,000 estate was a 
mailbox, an exercise bicycle and a smol- 
dering set of barbells. Poking through his 
own $100,000 ruins. Joe E. Brown uncov- 
ered only some oddments and the dress 
sword of his son—an Army Air Force 
captain killed during World War II. Out 
of $ 200 worth of ashes composed in 
part of a Picasso etching, a $7,000 soup 
tureen and her private Tiffany's, Zsa Zsa 
Gabor salvaged little more than sketches 
of two former husbands and some love 
letters (‘They were hotter than the fire’). 
Like everything else in Southern Cali- 
fornia, reactions to the high-caste holo- 
caust constituted a weird and wonderful 
display ol Band- 
leader Billy Vaughn Was among the 1so0 
fire fighters injured (none of them seri- 
ously}. Nobel Prizewinning Chemist Wil- 
lard Libby came home to find the roof 
of his much-publicized $30 fallout shelter 
reduced to coals, stubbornly insisted: “I 
have more faith than ever in the shelter.” 
Kim Novak, artfully decked out in slacks, 
soot and no bra, rushed back from her 
studio during the fire to grab up a garden 
hose, but was unabashe 








human idiosyncrasies. 








just as con- 
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cerned with soaking up publicity with 
soaking down her house. Her $200,000 
manse survived unharmed. as did the 
nearby rented quarters of the Richard 
M. Nixons. But at the height of the fire 
the former Vice President, not taking any 
chances, first evacuated the manuscript 
of his memoirs and a taped account of 
his Moscow “kitchen debate” with Khru- 
shchev, later hustled back with Wife Pat 





ANTA MONICA EVENING OUT’ a 
EvACUEES NIXON 
e, slacks and tapes. 


to retrieve some personal possessions. 
Sighed Nixon after the event: “I have 
seen trouble all over the world, but noth- 
ing like this.” 

° ¢ « 

After three years devoted to his avowed 
magnum opus—a double cycle of 14 one- 
act plays—Author Thornton (Our Town) 
Wilder, 64, delivered a progress report. 
The new plays, he said, dealt only in uni- 
versals—“I am not interested in such 
ephemeral subjects as the adulteries of 
dentists"—and three of them, entitled 
Infancy, Childhood and Someone from 
would open off Broadway next 
mth. As for the remaining eleven, said 
Wilder, “some are on the stove, some are 
in the oven, and some are in the waste- 
basket.” When all 14 were finally fully 
baked, then what? “After I complete these 
plays.” declared the three-time Pulitzer 
prizewinner, “I'm retiring from life.” 


Assisi, 





The week's casualty list on the New 
Frontier warranted no Purple Hearts. but 

pair of scarlet faces. While taxiing out 
of Washington's National Airport at the 
controls of a Government-owned Grum- 
man Gulfstream. Federal Aviation Agency 
Administrator Najeeb Halaby, 45. a for- 
mer Navy jet jockey, sideswiped a United 
Air Lines Viscount, causing minor wing 
both craft. The same day, 





damage to 








Navy Secretary John Connally, 44, a 
beribboned World War II carrier officer, 
was briefly mothballed in an Austin hos- 
pital for repairs to a gash over his left 
eye inflicted by a University of Texas 
Naval R.O.T.C. cadet who unexpectedly 
snapped his rifle to during 
a Secretarial inspection. 


‘port arms” 


Ringing out over the babble of mutual 
admiration at a London dinner celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of British tele- 
vision came a loud cry of dissent. For 
him, groused Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, 67. TV's “hot, pitiless, prob- 
ing eye” had made life “almost impos- 
Explained Supermac: “You get off 
a plane after 14 hours wanting only a 
shave and a bath. But, oh no. Within min- 
utes you are cornered. Arc lights in your 
eyes, cameras whizzing. You put up your 
hand to shade your eyes, and next day 
there you are looking weary and old and 
worried.” Busy as he is, added Macmillan, 
he himself never watches the idiot box, 
not even to check on his own perform- 
I am spared nothing. My 
and candid.” 


sible. 


ances. “But 
family are numerous 

In an impassioned fight talk to the 
Syracuse Rotary Club, Eastern Air Lines 
Board Chairman Eddie Rickenbacker, 
71, proposed that the U.S. sever all ties 
with Russia and the “so-called neutrals,’ 
and get out of the U.N. Snapped the 
World War I fighter ace “We have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose but 
their diplomatic and cultural spies.” Rick- 
enbacker also called for resumption of 
U.S. nuclear testing “only nu- 
clear weapons give us any chance” against 
the “diabolical Mongolian philosophy 
called Communism . . . From all indica- 
tions, we are heading toward an ultimate 
surrender. For God's sake, let’s fight and 
die before the final enslavement.” 


because 


When Yuri Gagarin, 27, took off on 
his round-the-earth business trip of last 
April, one of the last people to know was 
his wife Valentina, who had just given 
birth to their second daughter. Since then 
as if to compensate, Yuri has spent as 
much time as possible practicing together- 





Navy SECRETARY CONNALLY 
Inspection harms. 
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WHAT...? 


WHAT is the point of spending more billions on federal 
electric power systems when the investor-owned 
electric light and power companies can supply all 
the additional electricity the nation will need? 


WHAT advantages can be claimed for such needless 
spending at ary time, much less when the federal 
budget is already hard-pressed to meet our many 
defense requirements”? 


WHAT is the reason why certain pressure groups oppose 
the sound principle of letting American industry 
4 


do the jobs it can do best—and restricting gov- 
ernment to the jobs that only government can do? 


WHAT is the reason for asking the government to spend 
money needlessly when it can get money instead 
—through the additional taxes the investor-owned 
electric companies will produce if they supply 
all of the power for the future? 


, 


The answers to all of these questions are important to 
you—because they can help curb further waste of your 


tax money. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies | Keep A nsrieaPonerfee 


Company names on request through this magozine 
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The Christian Brothers 
table wines sleep in the bottle 
as well as in the cask 


The Brothers let their wines 
sleep for years in rare oak 
casks, then mature them again 
in the bottle. This slow mel- 
lowing gives you aricher wine. 
Patience is the precious ele- 
ment in every bottle of The 
Christian Brothers Wines. 


With beef and other hearty foods—The 


Christian Brothers California Burgundy. 


Produced and bottled by The Christiz 


n Brothers of Ca 


wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors: Fromm 


fornia, makers 


and Sichel, 


Inc 





of fine wines, sparkling 
, New York, New York. 





Atte elaboring the Demo iall 





Grand Old Partisan Dwight Eisenhower 
enjoved oment of truce \iter as 
epting h nr eml-or t ent 
from his White House successor he 
board chairmanship of the ) n 
mental People-to-Peaple prog Eisen 
LOWE oke some personal cold-w ce 
with very nice” call on Harry S, Tru- 
man. lke secret ay ged, hatchet 
yurving tour ol [he Pri n Libr vf 
Independence, Mo. (and a. privat 
minute chat ked the first time ee 
November s2 that the two ex-Pre 
dents had ed mort in coldly 








rma gree J idging \ 1 
gz he hip had changed jrom 
old wh 

Although born with silver riding crop 


his mouth in the proper Bost n re 
sort of Nahant. Mass.. Author Clevelond 
Who Killed Society?) Amory has al 


on) 


ays preferred to hound his thoroughbred 
friends rather than to hunt with i. 
Last week. his blue blood aboil ove m 
innual North Carolina American Legion 
rabbit hunt in which the rabbits are { 
en to death with stick ind stone Amory 


Concluc I half \ ire re 
imply not enough Il of 4 ol « 
applaud hunting accident nd there 5 
been a_ nice realthy increas he 
H.T.H. ounder lhed his fol 

ith the inspirational ery If you cant 
nav a port hoot one bul to reas 

in\ bleeding hearts” and people 
ers” in the audience, Amory made it clear 
that all he had in mind was “intelligent 
conservation” of the hunting population 
nd promised that n the yroce of 
trimming the herd” there would be 
solutely “no potshots at hunter thin 


city limits or in parked cars or in the 


dating season. 
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Sundebird. Landau is excitement in evening dress . . . the 


sparkle of Thunderbird performance 


now sheathed in formal elegance. Most sophisticated of 1962's four T edie the Landau whispers 
softly down the night roads of Thunderbird Country under the sheen of a leather-grained vinyl top. 
The moon burnishes the symbolic landau S-bar as it waits for you... proud, poised ... ready to 
cruise discreetly to the merest murmur of its Thunderbird 390 Special V-8 . . . or obliterate distance 
in one great stride. Here is all of Thunderbird’s very personal luxury, its flawless ease of motion and 
precision performance, expressed with patrician restraint. This could be the essence of everything 


that vou have always wanted in a car... and 


JounRéen Dealer will help you pan a les ue “i all thie world | 








2 


poy Life wit Miller High Lie 


Same good taste everywhere 
because it’s brewed ONLY in Milwaukee... 
. NATURALLY 








tHe FRESS 





The Show-Biz Conference 


It was just a few minutes before show 
time. In the new State Department Audi- 


torium on Washington’s 23rd Street wait- 
ed 400 anxious reporters, cameramen 
radio and TV technicians, as well as an 


assortment of high school students, for 
eign visitors and stenographers who had 
gled for the 
Ottstage 


lary ol 


iccreditation occasion. 


rt 





stood Secre- 
clutching a 
sheaf of prepared to 
give the star a quick final briefing. Then 
the President of the United States arrived 


in a small anteroom 
Dean Rusk 


intelligence cables 


state 









trailing a funereal squad of black-suited 
aides; nine still photographers, as on 
cue. frantically recorded the presidential 


progress to the podium. At the sides of the 
boxed behind glass, the television 
Onstage 


room 
sound men put out their pipes. 
television cameras zeroed in on their tar- 








get. The reporters, the students, the ste 
nog phers all rose in deference to the 
star. It was exactly 4 o'clock in the after- 


noon. John F. Kennedy's 18th presidential 
press conference had begun. 

For the next half-hour, the show 
ceeded as predictably as if Kennedy and 
the 


pro- 


issembled newsmen were following a 
script—as they might well have been. The 
President had a few announcements to 
make. Then came the questions 
from the oracular to the silly. “Mr. Presi 
dent.” Tom Wicker of the New 
York Times, “this is the first anniversary 
of your election last year, and in the cam- 
paign that preceded that election there 
was considerable talk.” etc. Eighty-five 
words later, Wicker got to his point: If 
Kennedy were campaigning all over again 
would he do it differently? (Answer: No.) 
May Craig. correspondent for a Maine 
newspaper chain, rose to ask what Ken- 
nedy was doing for women. This query 
produced exactly what Supporting Player 
Craig was looking for: laughter. 

But at least one of the 19 questions 
that Kennedy fielded was not in the script. 
“Could vou enlighten us, sir.” asked Jack 
Horner of the Washington Star, “as 
why you're not having these press confer- 
ences more frequently—especially as to 
anything in particular you don’t like about 
them?” Kennedy’s response was revealing. 
“Well. I like them.” he began; then he 
added hesitantly: “Sort of.” 

Careful Tutelage. For reporters, the 
press conference simply ain’t what it used 
to be. It is now show biz. Gone is the easv 
intimate banter of the F.D.R. days. when 


be told to 


ranging 


began 


to 


a hostile questioner might 
stand in the corner. Gone are the folksy 


£o 


chats and bursts of temper of the Truman 
era. Gone are the improvisations (often 
complex in their syntax) of the Eisen 


hower day. Kennedy has efficiently ex 
panded on his predecessors’ skull practice 
The day before last week's con 
Kennedy's chubby 


press secretary, Pie 


sessions. 


ference cigar-smoking 








rre Salinger. summoned 


to his office the press secretaries from all 





major federal departments. Together they 
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considered what questions might be asked 
the following day. After 1} hours, the list 
totaled some 70 questions. On the morn- 


ing of the press conference, Salinger 
Kenne 
and, at 








ed this list of probabilities to 


suggested answers 


along with 


Kennedy's request, Salinger produced 
additional material. At lunch, over han 
and spinach, Kennedy prepped himseli 


tutelage of Secretary 


the 
Counsel 


further, under 


Rusk, Specia 


Ted Sorensen, Spe 








cial Presidential Assistant McGeorge 
Bundy, Walter Heller. chairman of Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Econor Advisers 
and Salinger. 





As spotlights go on and cameras whir 
the the Presi- 


dent by a broad expanse of beige ¢ irpet 





newsmen, separated from 


ind sitting as if in a classroom, are massed 


in an atmosphere of in- 
with the 
i battery of car 
his 


knowledge that 
ternational peril President fac- 
ing eras and microphones 


that 
range. he 


give words instantaneous global 
his 
t indiscretions. But 
until week 


| tr 
ress 


nust inevitably 





prepare 
yt and guard 

ire disturbed that 
had promised 
conterences had held 
August. Taxed on this 
that he thought silent stretches were nec- 


I 
scr 


igains 





last 


they 


Kennedy, who more 


only one since 


the President said 


wkward international moments 


essary at 


but hoped that when domestic events 


loomed | er. conferences might be 
That. too 
1 promise 


The presidential 


more 





frequent. 
than 


seemed more a hope 


press conference may 





still serve as the President's principal 
forum to the nation and the world. but 
is less and less the place where he is in 


formally required to give an account of 


his doings. The hard news content of the 





WALTER BENNE 


KeNNeDY & PRESIDENTIAL Press CONFERENCE NEWSMEN 


No one gets to 


in such numbers that only a small—and 
sometimes preselected—handful ever get 
the floor, serving as little more than props 


Some of them Salinger has already tipped 





to raise questions that the President 
wants to answer. Last week, for example 
Salinger suggested to ABC's William H. 
Lawrence that a certain question might 





an intere response. Lawrence ac- 





ed about the relative power 
Kennedy 


i ready answer to that one—neatly 


cordingly as 
of U.S. 
had 
organized on paper. 

No Challenge. The press conference | 


thus largely become a place to observe the 


ind Soviet nuclear tests. 











young President's impressive memory for 
ind 
watch the flicker of hesitation as he gropes 


facts and occasionally to 


iigures 


intagonize an ally 
his 


for words that will not 
adversary or betray 
tion. The press increasingly feels itself to 
to an act. rather than partic- 
Most 


caretree 


lip olf an Irrita 


be accessory 


ipant in a drama. newsmen, while 


sighing for the old days « 


to stand th 


® 


conference is rarely more than the Presi- 


dent means to give out (he seldom ex 
pands, when asked. on what he has an- 
nounced Some panjandrums of the 
Washington press corps. such as Walter 
Lippmann and the New York Times's 
Scotty Reston, think that the President 
is not communicating enough, or educat 


ing the public. The President himself has 
newspaper publishers and editors from all 
over the country in for lunch.* and seems 


to impress most of them favorably. So the 








Furtl 
happenes 
lunch 

vere 5 
he Dalla 

| 

ded “a 
eemed t 

1 1 t I 1 esponsibility for 

live \r which you 
have no Ir st as tough as you are, Mr 
Dp I did z elected | 1 
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WHY [5 
GRANT'S SCOTCH 


50 POPULAR? 


Just this, every drop in Grant’s bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 


Grant's Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 


Grants8 


What's New 
in High Fidelity 
by Oscar Schisgall 


Nov playwright, contributor 
to America’s le gozines 





Listen to a 
Promissory Note 


There is certainly the promise of many hours of 
great music to come—when you invest in fine 
stereo-high fidelity equipment. But the only way 
to make sure this promise will be met is to as- 
semble an efficient musical team... not a “pack- 
aged" radio phonograph, but a carefully 
selected combination of stereo-high fidelity 
components—the record player, tape recorder, 
FM-stereo tuner, amplifiers, speakers, etc.— 
which, in the opinion of your own ear, work 
best together. Your dealer will gladly demon- 
strate different combinations of carefully de- 
signed, painstakingly-made components until 
you find the music system that suits you exactly. 
By organizing your own high fidelity team this 
way, as you organize any other efficient team, 
you assure yourself of the utmost pleasure and 
dollar-for-dollar returns from your high fidelity 
investment. Send coupon for an informative 
free booklet on component music systems. ® 


ee ee 


Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 
Dept. La-11— 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 













Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 


NAME 
ADDRESS______ — 
ciTty_— 
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HOW A BONER 
HELPED ME EARN 
$15,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


One time a hotel porter delivered a 
copy of The Wall Strect Journal to my 
room by mistake. 

Well, I looked at The Journal. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambitious 
men earn money. I sent for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Wall Street Journal and, 
believe me, it has paid off. Last year my 
income was $15,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$30,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you, The Journal is printed daily in 
seven cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

TM 11-17 











White House's answer is that the press 
conference is not everything, and that 
fireside chats should be reserved for im- 
portant occasions. At his White House 
lunches. and in not-for-attribution after- 
hours talks with intimates among the 
presidential press corps, Jack Kennedy 
keeps up his communications. 


King Storke 


Tucked snugly between Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Santa Ynez mountains and the 
Pacific coast, the expensively attractive 
city of Santa Barbara (pop. 60,000) is a 
natural harbor for old bones. There. under 
a gentle sun, the retired well-to-do live 
out their twilight years. nourishing a vehe- 
ment conservative concern for the state of 
the nation. It was a natural place to or- 
ganize an active cell of the radical right- 
wing John Birch Society. But less inevita- 
ble was the fact that it was the leading 
citizen of Santa Barbara who first peeled 
the bark off the Birchers. The man who 
did it was Thomas More Storke, 8y, 
crusty editor and publisher of the city’s 
only daily, the News-Press (circ. 31.466). 

When word of the Birchers’ fulmina- 
tions first reached Tom Storke’s ears last 
year, he was more bemused than angry. 
Their secret meetings, their talk of using 
Communist cellular methods to fight 
Communists, their indiscriminate charac- 
ter assassination he did not take seriously 
until, centering their attack on U.S, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, the Birchers offered 
$2.300 for the best college essays on why 
Warren should be impeached. This attack 
on a man who happened to be a lifelong 
friend of Storke’s touched a nerve. 

The Whole Town Listened. The Vews- 
Press ran a two-part series exposing the 
Birchers and burst into editorial flame: 
“How can anyone follow a leader absurd 
enough to call former President Ejisen- 
hower ‘a dedicated, conscious agent of 
the Communist conspiracy’? To counter 
the society's “impeach Warren” contest 
Storke offered St.soo to the students of 
law or psychiatry who could best explain 
the behavior of the society's founder. Re- 
tired Candyman Robert Welch. As the 
News-Press pressed its anti-Birch crusade, 
the whole town listened. For Tom Storke 
is more than publisher of Santa Barbara's 
only daily. He is the ruddy, irascible 
benevolent tyrant who has played king of 
Santa Barbara for 61 years. 

Picking Fights. Even Mayor Edward 
Abbott consults Storke daily. The tele- 
phone company is shamefacedly rushing a 
corrected directory into print because 
Storke found a few errors in a new edi 
tion, After a devastating 1925 earthquake 
Storke and his paper ordered the city re- 
built in Spanish style. and it was. Having 
assisted Franklin D. Roosevelt into the 
White House in 1932—by helping Califor- 
nia’s William G. McAdoo (later U.S. Sen- 
ator) deliver the California delegation at 
convention time—Democrat Storke got 
his expected reward: $22 million in feder- 
al public works, including an armory, a 
reservoir, nine tennis courts and a public 
bathhouse. 

Son of an Easterner who migrated to 
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als 


Research prompted by 


— 





creative intelligence 


is the source of every 





invention, and in this 
process numbers have 
an essential role. Every 
day the challenge of 
progress demands more 
accurate figure-facts. 
Underwood has answer- 
ed the challenge with a 


line of computing ma- 


underwood 


chinesthatprintallterms 


and results for verifica- 





tion and reference. Each 
Underwood- Olivetti ma- 


chine is distinguished 





by design that reflects 


its functional perfection. 








=~ we 


Dont buy any organ 
until you try this one... 


built by CG. Conn, Lid. 
the worlds largest manufacturer 
of band instruments...since IS75 


Music men make the Conn, and what a noticeable difference it 
makes in tone and performance! Here is an organ of professional 
quality, not a mechanical “gimmick” or semi-organ you'll soon 
outgrow. See and hear for yourself at your Conn showroom. 
Bring this ad with you for a /ree “Instant Music” lesson... Conn’s 
easy, color-coded method that will have you playing in minutes! 

superb models, from $995, with liberal terms available. For 


address of your closest dealer write: Conn Organ Corporation, 
Dept. T-1, Elkhart, Indiana. 





CONN ORGAN 


Santa Barbara to teach college Latin 
young Tom Storke went to work as a S6- 
a-week cub reporter. After three vears 
with $2.000 borrowed from a retired drug 
gist. he bought the Santa Barbara Daily 
Independent, a listless newspaper only 
300 subscribers from extinction. Steadily 
Storke not only stifled—by sale or merger 

all the local newspaper competition but 
picked editorial fights up and down the 
California coast. He took on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. which then ruled the 
state as Storke now rules Santa Barbara 
he beat down enemies of his plan to dar 
the Santa Ynez River to provide Santa 
Barbara with water. 

God & Constitution. Today To 
Storke has things so much his way in 
Santa Barbara that he has little leit to 
fight. Few men dare oppose him: “li I 





Eprtor-PUBLISHER STORKE 
He peeled the bark off the Bircher 


was ever quoted as saying something 
against ‘T.M.." said an- understandably 
anonymous Santa Barbara businessman 
“I'd lose my job the next day. 

One night last week, Tom Storke’s sub 
jects crowded into the ballroom of the 
neo-Spanish Santa Barbara Biltmore for a 
testimonial dinner for their cantankerous 
king. For his “defense of civil liberties 
for being the first to raise an editorial fist 
against the Birchers. Editor Storke re 
ceived the Richard E. Lauterbach Award 
from the Nieman Foundation for Journal 
ism. He heard congratulatory messages 
from all over the U.S.. among them one 
from an admirer named John Kennedy 
(who praised Storke’s “sturdy conviction 


and judgment”). “For 61 vears I've been 
dodging brickbats.” said Tom = Storke. 


Tonight it is a little difficult to accept 
these orchids. What I did was not a cou 
rageous gesture. It should not be con 
sidered courageous to stand up = and 
defend what God and the Constitution 
have given us. 
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Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 








No ordinary tires could stand this 


But B.F.Goodrich tires take it—day in and 
day out—to keep massive oil well 
“draw works” on the move 


YHEN the “draw works” (machinery that powers a 
W drilling rie) is loaded onto a truck, 50 tons crush 
down on the rear tires Vhis squeeze forces the cab as much 
as 6 feet into the air. As the load is drawn forward, the 


driver rides his truck back to earth, then starts his tortuous 


trip across access roads made of oak boards nailed together 


with 60-penny spikes 
constant 


No ordinary tires could stand up under sucl 


battering—so Union Citv Transfer tricd B.F.Goodrich. The 


Flex-Rite nylon cords in BFG Power Express tires with- 
stand double the impact of ordinary cord materials, and, 
equally important in this work, they resist flex breaks. 


Because of this special BFG construction, Power Express 


tires give 2 or more years’ service, then can still be retreaded. 








50-ton squeeze 


Mov. ing oil rigs in Texas is Just one transport ition 
problem that B.F.Goodrich helps solve. You'll find BFG 
tires hauling rocket fuel to Florida, missile icross 
t count larm produt I I ce ywers 
aroun he corner If oO ( 1 1OvIn | m, € 
vi BI ler. He il Loc 7 in the 


Yellow Page w write President's Office, The B.F.Goodrich 


me. fort 


73-FOOT STEEL BEAMS ar: 


miles away. The tires for thi 


















sail away to Pasig. on 


VACAT lO YN ISLAN D 


This fall and winter the special delights of a Cunard Vacation Island crossing are you 
at much lower rates! New low cost Excursion Fare from November 1, 1961 throug 
February 28, 1962 saves 25% on every Cunard SC eon ye: 


BRA a 


/ round- -trip ... permits 21 full days in uncrowded 
Europe. Think of it! Sail round-trip in the stabilizer- 
equipped superliners Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary for as little as — in First Class... $388* in 
: nas a ee ~~ Cabin Class...and under 
, ef, 2 aa $300* in Tourist Class. All 
the pleasures of Cunard 
hospitality—international 
cuisine,impeccable British 
service, fun afloat — just 
as they are in any season. 
Before or after Excursion Fare dates, and for extende 
stays in Europe, you can still enjoy the substantial saving 
of Cunard Thrift Season. Discover for yourself... there 
no bigger bargain on the Atlan 
tic than a Cunard Eee 


*Minimum rates round-trip to England; to France slightly highe 





Cruise vacations, too: Crennia 
to the pout Pa cund Fur bast 
Jan. 27, 1962; to Mediterranean, 
May | 1962 ... Mauretania 
Winter Sunshine Cruises to the 


West Indies, Dec. to Apr, « 
Sg Mediterranean Cruis 
1962 
Conard by air: Round-trip 
Cunard Eagle Airw fares New 
York-Bermuda $95 ; Tourist: 
Miami-Nassau $33 Tourist; 
Miami-London $540 Economy. 
| Consult your travel agent. 
CUNARD LINE 
CUNARD EAGLE AIRWAYS 
Main office in U, S, 
) 25 Broadway, N.Y. 





Getting there is half the fun... GO 


JUTTN EI RETH « QUEEN MARY » MAURETANIA 


CARONIA + SYLVANIA + CARINTHIA + IVERNIA « SAXONIA 
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MODERN LIVING 





LEISURE 


Alley Cat 
It is tpi 
Daddys R 


al weekday in Dallas 
work. Baby is having his 











norning » In an adjoining roon 
Brothe iged 3) is riding a new rock 

horse and Sis (3) is watching TV car- 
toons. And Mommy? Mommy is just a 


lew feet vay, crouching over the foul 
her hip twisted sharply 


lett to steer the blue-white-marbled 





| into the strike pocket between the 
one and three pins. Mommy is bowling. 
Whether in Dallas or Cleveland or Al- 


suquerque or Spokane. energetic house 








wives are making the bowling alley their 
new all-purpose home-away-from-home, 
They have dropped dustcloth and vace- 

nd hauled the children off to the 





new alleys. where fulltime nurses stand 
ready to baby-sit in the fully equipped 





rseries, The modern bowling establish 
nent attends to all needs. In the alley 





ung m, the mothers have a little 





coftee-and” to warm them up while they 
exchange the day's gossip. Then out to 
the tloor, where 24. 48 or 60 shinv. elec 
tronically controlled alleys are laid out 


tor them. Thanks to the invention of the 





iutomatic pin setters. there no | ire 
elderly winos or jaded kids ba the 
vell, muttering as they set up the pins. 


Che décor is bright and comfortable. a 
sharp contrast to the smoky atmosphere 
that once made bowling nearly as. dis 
reputable as pocket billiards. Reflecting 
he new tone, alleys have become “lanes 
and even the gutters that line the alleys 
re now ‘channels,’ 

Strike. Mechanization, air conditioning 
ind its respectability have made bowling 
big business. In toss there were only 


6,600 bowling establishments with 8,00 


GLAMORAMA 
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lanes. This vear there are o owling 


places with 130.800 lanes used by 24.4 


million bowlers. And all together, bowling 


ind its associated activities this year will 
iccount for expenditures of about $1.5 
billion. more than the combined gross 
national product of Traq and Cambodia. 






Thou 


re men. the biggest factor in bowling’s 





1 many of boy new recruits 


hoom is women, The successful appeal 
to the lad 


allevs can 


has meant that bowling 





keep making money in day 





light hours, Women quickly learn 
bowling can be fun straight from the start 


Savs Harold Vinebere. who runs five es- 


tablishments in Florida I've seen a 
woman who had never tried any sport 
get a strike the first time she ever bowled 
Phat's pure luck. But. for that one ball 
she is playing as well as the best bowler 


in the world. You can't get more than a 
strike, It's a big thrill, and it’s a thing 
happen in most other sports 

where the beginner can't do anvthing 
right for «a long time Adds Jack 
Vaughan, manager of Albuquerque's Bow! 

Drome Where else can a woman com 
pete after she gets married? Thev need 
competition just like men do, 

Hooked. Many bowling 


have gone farther than merely supplying 





*stablishments 


baby sitters and nurseries. In California 


for ex te. the Futurama Bowl near 


San Jose has a $2,600.c00 layout that 
includes a five-acre parking lot, nursery 
facilities for more than 180 children. a 
restaurant-bar, a dressing room, semiauto 
mated food and beverage service. free cot 
tee, a “Glamorama Room” with physical 
therapist, body-building equipment and 
steam room, Says Owner Nick Bebek Jr 
These women start to take inches off their 
behinds, build their bust up two inches. 


They go insane! Then their complexions 


SAN Jose's Futurama Bow1 


t re beot woashir Jishe 


start to get clearer and they wonder why 
and then they realize it’s from the steam 
room melting off all that junk they put 
on their taces. Thev love it! 


Dallas’ Hart Bowl. run by Larry Hart 

















has I h daytime business that rican 
player works in the lounge by day. The 
women have themselves a real ball. Thes 
like it. and it sure beats going home to do 
the dishes The Bronco, another Dallas 
bowling alley, features two restaurants 
four-chair barbershop, beauty shop and 
dance band, and is diversifying to at 
nonbowlers by installing pool tables 
tennis and miniature golf, stgate Colo 
seum near Cleveland has a swimming 
pool, 18 billiard tables. indoor miniature 





golf and pingpong, and handles wedd 





and bar mitzvahs as well. 

Naturally, e¢ 
ley offers free lessons for children. In 
d alles 


ery foresighted bowling al 








today’s family-st parents no 
longer worry about evil companions, and 
the only childhood trauma is the gutter 
ball and a bad hook. And chances are 
that Mommy can straighten out these 
| 


prol 





dems faster than Dade 


THE MARKETPLACE 
The High Cost of Peeling 


Chey come wrapped in cellophane. fro 





zen or dehydrated. under the generic label 
of “foods of convenience peas without 
pods, corn without cobs, potatoes without 
skins, What price convenience? Last week 
one amateur gourmet, who likes to cook 
himself, watched a housewife of his ac 
quaintance brooding over the shelves at 

Miami supermarket and launched into a 
Socratic dialogue: “How much do pota 
toes cost? About a nickel a pound. Right? 

Right. 

“Well. here are these potatoes in a box 
sec. ‘Home fries. thewre called. A con 
venience food. No pecling. No cutting 
O.K., you read the directions. You put 





RESTAURANT 
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Lapy Birp JouHNSON tN HER Livinc Room 
Also, temple bells 


‘em in the pan and you cover ‘em with 

water. Get it? You're boiling ‘em. Then 

you brown ‘em and serve ‘em. Right 
“Right. 


You know what they cost you? Sixty 
cents a pound, That’s what it figures out 
to. Convenience foods. eh? Remember you 
still had to boil “em. You've paid some 
body ss¢ a pound for peeling your pota- 
toes tor you. Por that kind of dough, I'll 
peel anybody's potatoes, 


THE HOME 


Ormes & the Man 
For 18 years Lyndon and Lady Bird 
Johnson, though millionaire ranch owners 


back in ‘Texas, put up, when in the capital 


in a modest, nondescript house on the 
edge of Rock Creek Park. The house 
would do for a Texas Senator, but they 


could entertain only six or eight people at 
a time, and as their daughters. Lynda Bird 
(now 17) and Lucy Baines (14), grew up 
the need for more 
for all the L.B.J.s in the family became 
critical. And, as Vice President of the 
U.S.. Lyndon felt the need of something a 
little more impressive. 

Lady Bird Johnson now has something 
impressive French cha 
teau-style house in Washington's Spring 
Valley section. Is previous owner 


room and closet space 


twelve-room 


party- 


giving Perle Mesta, grandly dubbed it 
Les Ormes (The Elms), decorated it with 
all kinds of French furniture, tapestries 
and bric-a-brac. The Washington word 
was that Perle had been asking S200.000. 


Che Johnsons paid something closer to 


$160,000, and Englished its name to The 
Elms. “Every time somebody calls it a 
chateau, I lose so.coo votes back in 
Texas sighed Lyndon. 

The Johnsons bought much of Perle 


Mesta’s fine furniture. but hired Interior 
Decorator Genevieve Hendricks to help 
The Elms a Texas without 


give touch of 


48 


tne apple tree. 

spoiling the French look. In the living 
room, paneled with red-and-gold broca 
telle from an old French castle, Lady Bird 
upholstered everything in jaspé satin 
(“Fabric-wise. I like this room best") 
idded a cherry-rose chair ‘that 
The dining room, which 
decorated with French 
wall coverings of tapestry patterns 
considered perfect as it was. In the foyer 
are displaved some dazzling mementos of 
the Johnsons’ recent travels, ¢.g., a paint- 
ing of sampans. from South Viet Nam's 
Ngo Dinh Diem, a Gandharan head from 
Pakistan's President Ayub. From ‘Texas 
came the Johnson collection of paintings 
their favorite Texas art- 


seems lo 
say, ‘Come in, 
Mrs. Mesta had 


Was 


and drawings by 


ists—Porfirio Salinas. who specializes in 
scenes of Texas’ hill country, and Kelly 
Fearing (birds), Says Lady Bird, who 
mounted a few of the Texas works near 


the front door: “I want to see them when- 


ever I open the door, to remind me of 
where I came from.” 
Lady Bird’s major overhaul for the 


house was aimed at the kitchen. to which 
she has added a double-oven 


range. two food freezers and a restaurant 


electric 


size relrigerator, She has plans to make 


other minor improvements as she goes 





long. “If there is clash between func 
tion and style, function will win,” says 
Lady Bird. “I want it to be icious 
enough, but it would be out of keeping to 
expect us to do something really very 


\ccordingly, there is a brand 
315.000 swimming pool in the back 
And Mrs. Johnson has her eye on a 
y little crooked apple tree” outside 
her windows, on which 
she plans to hang temple bells that she 
picked up in Bangkok. 

\part from the bells 
food freezers. the most remarkable John- 
son addition to The Elms is neither 18th 
century French. The house has been 
piped for Muzak in every room. 


elegant. 

new 

yard, 
fun 





one bedroom 





the pool and the 


nor 


THE SOUND OF GENIUS 


HILHEN 
FARRELL 


sings 


Verdi 
= <> 
Eileen Farreil'Verdi Arias 





Puccini 


EILEEN FARRELL: PUCCIN 





j 


the Blues!” 


Right lo Sing | 





: And the sequel: 

= “Here I Go Again” 

3 yours on 

> COLUMBIA 
' RECORDS 











HILEKEN 
FARRELL 


makes a grand opera heroine as 
understandable as the 
woman next door. And she makes 
a blues song a work of art. 
With a sumptuous voice and 
compassionate insight, she 
touches the very heart of a Verdi 
aria—or “Ten Cents a Dance.” 
Which is why Bileen Farrell is so 
gloriously convincing, so 
rewarding to hear, on the opera 


stage or on a Columbia record. 


MARK SHAW 





GET, EVERY MAJOR U. S. 
MISSILE DEPENDS UPON SYSTEMS, SUB-SYSTEMS 
OR COMPONENTS DEVELOPED BY BENDIX SKILLS 


Typical Bendix contributions to U. S. missilery: Army's Pershing (inertial guidance); Navy's Talos 
and Typhon (prime contractor); Air Force’s Atlas (internal electrical power); Air Force's Skybolt 
(pre-flight checkout); Air Force’s Minuteman (emplacement); Navy's Polaris (hydraulic controls). 








WHERE IDEAS 
UNLOCK 
THE FUTURE Gea 


FISHER BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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EDUCATION 





What Ivan Reads 


While conceding Russia's megatonic 
output of scientists and engineers. U.S. 
educators are fond of a theory that Soviet 
schools suppress the humanities—subjects 
that supposedly thrive in U.S. schools. To 
shatter that illusion” is a goal of English 
Professor Arther S. Trace Jr., member of 
the Russian study center at Cleveland's 
John Carroll University. 

rhis week Trace stated his case in What 
Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn’t (Ran- 
dom House; $3.95). a comparison be 
tween Russian and U.S. non-science text- 
books. He argues that humanities are 
dangerously neglected” in U.S. schools 
and that Russian children get “vastly 
more thorough training” in those subjects. 

Spot v. Tolstoy. The key, says Trace 
is early introduction to the joys of good 
reading. Russian youngsters enter first 
grade at seven, a year later than U.S, chil- 
dren, But in a few weeks, using a phonics 
system. they can handle all sounds of 
their Cyrillic alphabet (Russian is more 
precisely phonetic than English). Bright 
or slow, all children then take up a stand- 
ard first-grade reader with a vocabulary 
of 2,000 words. By comparison, one com- 
monly used U.S. first reader, Fun with 
Dick and Jane,* is limited to a 158-word 
vocabulary. Sample: “See me run,” said 
Sally, “See Spot run. Oh, oh! This is fun. 

In essence, the Russians shun this-is-fun 
in favor of solid content. In his first read- 
er, the Russian tot is blatantly propagan- 


dized, notably in a eulogy of Lenin's love 





Published by Scott, Foresman and Company 
Another leading series: Alice and Jerry Basic 


Reading Program, stades 1-6 (Row, Peterson 
ind Company 


First-Grape Soviet BrrpcRAFT 


52 





“Do this,” said Father 


“Who can do what I do?” 


“I can,” said Mother 
"T can,” said Dick 


“T can,” said Jane and Sally 


"No, no, Sally.” said Father 
“You cannot de this 
You are too little.” 


43 


U.S, First-Grape Prose 
At the end of the y 


ar: 158 words. 








for children. He is urged to keep clean 
study hard, tell the truth, feed birds in 
winter, help old ladies when they fall, and 
take care of papa when mama is off at her 
job flying an airplane. But he also studies 
the lives of ants. bees and squirrels. He is 
taught how to identify six mushrooms, 
twelve birds and the tracks of hares, foxes 
and wolves. Fully one-third of his reader 
is unadulterated literature—poems by 
Pushkin, Lermontov and Nekrasov, old 
Russian fables and seven assorted stories 
and anecdotes by Leo Tolstoy, including 
his Russian version of Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears. 





RussiaX CHILDREN STARTING ENGLISH 
of the First Punic War. 


: the causes 








In second grade the Soviet student 
doubles his reading vocabulary to 4.000 
words. In third grade he hits 8.000 words 
with a formidable reader of 384 pages. 
The paper is cheap; the prose is rich. A 
third-grader studies the origin of every 
thing from rivers and steel to frogs and 
wind. Anatomy and medicine are intro- 
duced with an adult description of bones, 
muscles. lungs, heart, ear, contagious dis- 
eases and six bacteria, all illustrated. 
lhroughout the reader are stories by first- 
rate authors—Chekhov, Turgenev, Gorky, 

When he finishes fourth grade, with a 
reading vocabulary of 10,coo words, the 
Soviet student is ready for a systematic 
study of Russian literature, plus separate 
courses in history, geography and foreign 
languages. By contrast, the U.S. fourth- 
grader is still at work on a “basal” reader 
with a vocabulary of fewer than 1.800 
words, “a middle-class idealization” of 
cardboard mommies and daddies in “a 
hypothetical and sterile community” 
trifling stories written by obscure women 
with three names. 

"No New Words." The reason for such 
limitations is the U.S. dogma of “vocabu- 
lary control”—holding down each reader 
to only a few new words. The rules are 
often “downright exquisite.” says Trace. 
Widely used readers boast that “no new 
words” appear for too pages or more: 
the old words are endlessly repeated; the 
stories are inevitably dull. “Insipid, triv- 
ial, inane, pointless.” Trace calls them. 

At this point, Trace’s critique meshes 
precisely with another new report by 
seven indignant American, British and 
Canadian reading experts. Tomorrow's 
/iliterates (Little, Brown: $3.95) is edited 
by English Professor Charles C. Walcutt 
of New York City’s Queens College. He 
cites one series of primers as typical of 
“vocabulary control’: at the end of first 
grade, after using four books, the child 





Nuranne 





Turirp-Grape ANatomy Lesson 
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The more a road resembles spaghetti, the better 
Valiant likes it 

Technical reasons. Resilient torsion bars in front, 
asymmetrical leaf springs in rear, and other hard-to- 
spell suspension features glue Valiant to curves. 

But you don’t need a Ph.D. from M.1.T. to appreciate 
the way the new 1962 Valiant takes tussle out of turns, 
trauma out of trips. Just a couple laps around the block 

you'll get the idea. 

There's a lively 101-horsepower engine up front 
that’s mighty nice to have, too. Most other compacts 
simply don't offer this much oomph, except at extra 
cost. Makes a difference on hills, makes a difference 


when you want to pass 
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For all its virtues, Valiant is basically bashful about 


spending money. Your money, we mean. You'd swear 
Valiant’s mother was frightened by a service station, 
the way Valiant shuns gas pumps, oil changes, and 


grease racks 





Tell you what: how about driving and pricing a Valiant 
this week? Your Plymouth-Valiant dealer is naturally 
the gentleman to see. 

You'll find one good turn deserves another—and 


another—in a '62 Valiant. 


Nobody beats VALIANT for value! 


Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 
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International 
Editions 
Ne) | 





Cut tite \AA 


1HAOE man @® 






The Coca-Cola Export Corporation tells the world: 
“LIFE International Editions help to maintain a world- 
wide quality-brand image of Coca-Cola by providing a 
prestige background for a prestige product.” 

No wonder The Coca-Cola Export Corporation has been 
advertising in LIFE EN ESPANOI continuously since 1953 

. In LIFE INTERNATIONAL since 1957. You, too, will 
find LIFE International Editions a big help in selling the 
world market. For more information, write: Advertising 
Director, LIFE International Editions, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


where telling the world 


means selling the world 


















ction again 2 century U.S. prim 
F ( irer t gasped through sen 

( i The m p vy of con 
sider ons subsumed under the intransi 
g og ons of enthusiasm is 
considerable In 1838 Refo r Horace 
Mant ed More than eleven 
tweliths o ll children in the reading 

isses Of our schools inderstand 
the meanings of the we read 

Y Is for Monkey. Yet the children 

uld pronounce and spell those incompre 
hensible words. Using phonics, they had 
€ ce » build fron ellers te vords 
The ( esting i! ‘ os. plaved 
iow he eaning of rs and played 
up the eaning of words. The result was 
the “look-s ind “whole-word” methods 
0 Children were supposed to be 
il sce word 
them into letters and svllabl 
ers rarely got around to carrving out the 
second step effectively 

\ rts of “research” was used to jus 
tify the change. The work of such experts 

Arthur I. Gates of Columbia's Teachers 
College seemed to prove that children rec 
ognize words bv visible “clues For ex 

ple Gates. the “tail” (or it the 
i vord denotes » mkey to chi 
dren. Soon children were asked to recog 
ize ri » little ey I ) D with 
logical re Since lette eal oth 
ing » turned into boon, loon or on, 
Now, say critics, U.S, children are mired 
In whole lexicon Ot reading errors holt 
lor blot, bouquet for banquet, cottage for 


, and scores of others 


To avoid these errors, look-say advo- 












cates were driven to “vocabulary contro 
n readers that focus on few sate 
words. When this worked badly experts 
invented “reading readiness” tests, which 
in effect blame children for being slow. 
As it stands. “research shows” that a child 
must attain a “mental age” of precisely 
64 before he is “ready” to read—even if 
common sense shows that many a child is 
dying to read at 44. As a result. charges 
Critic Walcutt. 73¢7 of U.S 
do not read as well as they could 
least 35 of them are seriously ret 

Lassie v. Huck. Having seer 
sian schoolboy off to a flving start. Critic 
Trace builds his case with a comparison of 
lore advanced teaching of literature and 
history. He contrasts U.S. fifth-graders 
reading excert from La e¢ Come Home 
with Russian fi iders reading Huckle- 

v Finn hat the 45 ot Rus 
star Ve ay 
kn ort iterature 
seven Is the 

Russiat st co S$: a typical ques 
or yr sixth-graders is What were the 


3 nic War 
Hay Frace and Walcutt overdrawn 


their cases? There will be U.S. school su 
perintendents who sav so. But many teach 
er re beginning to realize that the U.S 





s in erving need of textbooks that shun 
triviality and push vocabulary growth 
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GRAM'S V.0, IMPORTED IN THE B 


\ 

QUARTER 

TO SIX. The magic 
hour is drawing near. 
Happy voices will soon 
fill the hall. V.O. will 
be served. For this 
hostess knows V.O., is 
light as laughter yet 
flavorful in character. 
The famous Canadian 
whisky that people who 


enjoy life, enjoy most! 


Seagram’s Imported 


~~ 
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SOMEWHERE WINTER !S FUN 


...and you can be there in hours by swift United jet 


Somewhere there’s a place for you to pause and enjoy yourself this 
winter. A place where worry is an unknown word ... where prob- 
lems disappear in the midst of fun and relaxation. 


Winter ...as your doctor may already have told you... is 
actually the best time to take a vacation. When work and weather 
are most demanding, that’s when you owe it to yourself, and your 
family and associates, to take time out for fun. You'll come back 
with a fresh point of view and renewed vigor for the months ahead. 

And now, in the Jet Age, it’s easier than ever to get the winter 
relaxation you need. United is at your service with the world’s largest 
jet fleet... and jets to more U.S. vacation areas than any other air- 
line. You can be just about anywhere in the U.S.A. in a matter 
of hours by United Air Lines Jet Mainliner®. 


HAWAII Visit the Islands where summer lasts all year long. Where 
you can rest on a secluded beach, or stroll through brilliant fern 
forests. Where glamorous night life and exotic shops compete with 
the call of sun-swept fishing waters and story-land golf courses. 


CALIFORNIA The excitement of Los Angeles and Hollywood... 
the historic Spanish missions... where you can swim, golf, fish or 
relax to your heart's content, or thrill to the wonders of San Francisco. 


FLORIDA Pick your pleasure beneath sunny skies. Swimming, 
golfing, fishing during the day—glittering night clubs with the 
nation’s top talent after dark. 


LAS VEGAS Play day or night at this fabled desert glamour spot. 


SKI HOLIDAY For a winter wonderland, fly United to Denver, New 
England, the Northwest, Salt Lake City, the Sun Valley area or Reno 
... Where the nation’s top ski resorts provide skiing by day, and 
fireside get-togethers after dark. 


THERE’S SOMEONE YOU SHOULD MEET to take all the time 


and trouble out of planning a winter vacation ... your Travel Agent. 
He'll help you choose where to go, what to see, where to stay, arrange 
for car rentals...and make your First Class or Custom Coach 
reservations on United. 


Fly away from winter worries today ...on a United jet. 


WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET /THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 











This critical operation allows 
no margin for error 


The men in the picture are assembling a “repeater” for 
use in undersea telephone cable. They work in a dust- 
free atmosphere, under precisely controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions. Their goal: perfection 
or as close to it as man can come. 

It has to be. For repeaters like this one are used to 
maintain the strength of communications signals in 
the deep-sea telephone cables that connect continents 
together. They must work unseen and untouched for at 
least 20 years at the bottom of the ocean. Repairs would 
require lifting the cable from the ocean floor, a costly 
and time-consuming operation. That’s why the repeater 
is manufactured by Western Electric with a precision 
and care unmatched in commercial manufacture. 
That’s why all of the over 2,000 parts in its six-foot 
length—even the selected materials from which they 





are made—have to pass exacting tests to assure that 
they will work, not merely now, but years hence under 
the enormous weight of ocean. 

Whether it be to connect continents or neighbor- 
hoods, providing high-quality telephone service takes 
more than skill. It takes teamwork. It’s essential that 
the people who design, make, and operate telephone 
equipment share a common goal. And they do, as mem- 
bers of the Bell System. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories developed the repeater. 

Western Electric makes it. 

And the Bell Telephone companies—as part of a 
nation-wide telephone network, together with com- 
munications agencies and companies overseas—use 
it to speed communications for an ever-busier world. 

Thus Bell System teamwork, joining people with a 
shared responsibility for ever-better telephone service, 
creates communications progress. 

We work best because we work together. 





CINEMA 





A Russian Childhood 


A Summer to Remember 
is a Russian t the 16th in 
program, that will 


Ki 
the current 
surely 





exchange 
suffer at the U.S. box office from 
the painful pre-release publicity devised 
by the A-bombinable Showman in the 
Nevertheless, U.S. 
look behind the he 








roers 


Kremlin. movieg 


who care to idlines at 





some of the more agreeable aspects O1 
life in Soviet Russia will find this picture 
a ful excuse to get in and out of the 

Summer tells a hearty, happy 
natural, touching and sometimes gorgeous- 
ly funny story of a little boy's life Rus- 


sia today. Or mavhe udging from the 


airy, roomy houses everybody lives in 


the moviemakers really mean tomorrow? 


The hero of the film is a sort of Soviet 


SKI} named Servozha, a small-town tot 








portraved with shining innocence by 


tov, age 5. Plotless but not without 
1. the picture develops by episodes 





subtle 
ire and 


mean lo a 


ipparent diversions 
study of what a f 


nly example can 


a qui 





ther’s love and « 


Vigorous Mi 





growing boy. 

father ( Ser- 
gei Bondarchuk!, and in the film’s first 
strides into the boy's world 
Huge-eved 


child watches the giant as 


lhe father is actually a step 


episode he 
like a giant out of a fairy tale 
with fright, the 
throom 
Working up his courage, he 
nall voice \re vou 
going to whip me?” The man 
Why should I \ light 
child’s eyes. When his stepfather 
the bathroom. Seryozha goes shyly to the 
hbowl, makes a tentative little splutter 
and then dries himself on the 


he splutters prodigiously at the ba 





washbo 
inquires in a very s 





wakes in the 


caves 





of his own 
sume towel his stepfather used. 


Come Sunday, friends 








SeERYOZHA & STEPFATHER 
Goodbye to mink oil. 


SOVIETS 
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rolling on a nifty little two-wheeler the 
stepfather picks up for Seryozha. That 
afternoon something deeper when 
the stepfather, surveying what's left of the 
*r it runs into a billy goat 
Doglike devotion 
declines to punish Seryozha 
insulting uncle—'My 


stirs 





shows 





hik 
bike 


sets in 


no §1 





of anger. 
when papasha 
for insulting ar 
dear, we must not punish a child for call- 
Absolute 
»pfather 
at the collective 
Daddy! the boy 


ing a fool a fool. doration is 


ittained when the st lets Servozha 





farm he man- 
thinks 


spend a day 


iges. “He 





popping with pride. “They wouldn't know 
what to do if he didn't tell them.’ 
Summer is in no sense an 





work of art. It lacks the creative ene 





exhaust and essentialize its subject. But it 





iong many venial de 
Most U.S. films 
ised with old- 
iment or mink-oiled with 
il variety of fals 





OSSESS, a 


one cardinal virtue. 
about children 


fashioned sent 








e goose-g 








feel- 





the latest commerci: 


‘nt of 





ing. But in Summer every mo 


comes in strong and clear and 


natural and true. 


emotion 





tu every moment ts 


Nobody who sees this film will want to 


deny that the Russian people can feel pro- 
foundly and can understand profoundly 
what they feel. Whatever they may lack 


they have a heart. 


The Wayneing of the West 


The Comancheros (20th € 
After 45 vears of riding the 
circuits. the Hollywood hay 





nelabbothond 
pure-bred 
burner sure is a sorry hunk of horsefiesh. 
But this Director Michael Curtiz 
gives the critter a tolerable tricky ride. He 
and when 





few bursts of 
ing left but 
laughs. 


rowels out a speed 





there's notl 
them for 

Plot ain't much. By 
Grant (The 


wheezes he plays 





horse 
Edward 
Hutiaker, 


James 
flamo) and Clair 





out of a novel by Paul I. Wellman, the 
script describes how John Wayne and 
Stuart Whitman make buzzard meat out 
of. oh. about zoo greasy renegades—vel 


low-bellied skunks running guns to the 
Comanches. (Actually, Big John 
himself. Stu is like the human 


book whale ’ 


stands there to show how 


does the 
job by 
figure beside the geography 
he just sort of 
big Big John really is.) But in this west- 
ern the bald theme matters less than the 


Item 





hairy variations the big bold bac 





(Lee Marvin!, when he nts a shot 
of redeve, does not tear the cork out 
vith his stubby green teeth—a routine 


Hollywood heavy learns in his first 
Nosirree. he whacks the 
bottom of the bottle with the flat of his 
hand and blasts the cork out. 
What matters most of all, of cou 
Big John Wayne, the biggest 


villain lesson, 





moneymak- 
er in Hollywood history. In 35 


Wayne's 155 


million and his broad. dull. pleasant 


years 


grossed 





movies have . 
Here- 
much a part of 


Petrified Forest. 


ford face has become as 
the western scene as the 
But at 54. Big John is getting a bit long in 
the tooth and short in the iH 


wind for a 
this biffbang and around. In 


muscling 








Oarers WayNe, Battin & WHITMAN 


Comancheros the camera discreetly looks 
the other way whenever he tries to haul 
himself up t The day is 


plainly not far off when Wayne will have 





he side of horse. 











to trade that pretty palomino for a sensi 
ble buckboard, and in the last | of the 
film the moviemakers wistfully express 


what mil will undoubt- 
edly feel. As 
into the 
calls afte 
you. We've 


For Crying Out Loud 


Susan Slade {Wor ‘e’ve been 
sinful! bird young mouse 
(Connie Stevens) to a sly voung tomcat 
(Grant Williams). In 
everybody knows, it’s the 
pays—in this case for 116 minutes. But 


ions Ol moviegoers 
Big John strides resolutely 
sunset. the heroine (Ina Balin) 

hin Goodbye. Well miss 


kind of gotten used to you. 





gasps 1 


cinema sin as 
moviegoer who 


to the masochistic (and largely female 
millions who use movie houses as sell- 
torture chambers, Susan Slade will come 


It is 


cinema year 


as a genuine treat for the tear ducts. 

the lachrymasterpiece of the 

a truly elephantine sniffle. 
The sniffie starts when the 


fter plaving 


heroine 
house for a couple of Vs 
gets pregnant. It gets louder when her 


Mount McKinley and 
from suicide, the hero- 





lover tries to climb 
ed. Rescued 
ine spills the 
father. who spirit her away to Guat 

When the baby is born. the unwed 
cetica s parents pass it off as their 
Remember, darling Mother 
the rest of your life you must 
your baby were mine. For the rest of your 
life vou have to think: This is 
brother.” The 
wait pea-brained 
chuckleheaded corollary: she can 
wed because she could 
For this problem the 








secret to her mother 








act as il 


t my son 





it's my little heroine buys 





proposition ind its 
never 
never leave her 


brother. script pro- 


vides a solution that has at least the merit 
of originality. The baby catches fire—no 
kidding. the dear little fellow really 





catches fire and blazes away on the 
But somehow 
hours of watching the trouble 
tor the little 


screen 


for quite a while alter two 
he’s made 


bastard. 
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it's hard to be sorry 





MEDICINE 





The Ultimate Parasite 


e Cover 


rhe millions of invaders are borne in by 





iir or water. Judged by the ordinary signs 
of life—growth ion, the need for 
food—they are dead. One by one. they 
find individual targets, which may be a 
thousand times bigger than their sub 
microscopic selves. In such an unequal 
contest, they should have little chance. 


superlative sabo 
' and their 
targets are cells in the human body. 
Alongside the cell it is to attack 
the invader like an enemy agent 
skulking outside a big factory. Suddenly 
the virus slips into the complex living cell 


But th invaders are 





teurs are virus particles 





ibout 
acts 


VrroLocist ENpers With His CHIEF TECHNICIAN 


Intuitior an bypo 


which, factory-like, has a definite schedule 
for receiving raw materials and processing 
them for the benefit of the whole organism. 
Either before or just after it slips in, the 
virus sheds its coat 

The coatless 


a swatch of protein, 
rt of the 
a molecule of nucleic acid, but 
like an im- 
iscly efficient agent taking over a cap 


where 


inner p virus is 


essentially 
inside the 


factory it behaves 





s to 





tured industry. It see know 
schedules 
them 


issues orders for the 


the production 
throws 


ind blueprints 
iway. In their 
production 


are—and it 
place, it 
thousands of 


of nothing but hundreds or 


of itself, plus an equal number of 
protein coats to fit. The cell-fac 
to fill the massive order. Lt 
terials The 
| fills the invader’s 


copies 
tory rushes 
becomes strewn 
with waste m strain tells. 


About the 


order 





time the ce 


nd completes a myriad new mole- 
cules of nucleic acid. it falls into irrepara- 
And just in t 


cules pick up their freshly tailored protein 


dle ruin. 





ime, the new mole- 
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leave the cell and go off in search 


coats 


of new cell tories to conquer. 





iC 


When a human victim of viral infection 
gets a stuffy head and a sore throat, or 
suffers a splitting headache and the 


breaking. or de- 
ld 


ing that his bones are 


velops the blisters of cc sores or the 





rash o acting to the 


measles, his body is re 


biochemical disturbances that come from 





*s. Viruses kill millions 


invasion Ov viru 


iround the 
and give the 
illions n 
Upstaging the Bacteria. Until only 

years ago makers that dom- 
ittention 
hulking big 


al peopk every vear 








niseries to hundreds of 





ore. 


the disease 


inated medicine's were the bac- 


teria microbes (by com- 


parison with viruses) that generally attack 





ANN HoLLoway 
thou 


ana experiment 


by producing systemic poisons rather than 
by invading the body’s cells. Antibiotics 
have wiped out or brought under control 
virtually 
tuberculosis 
diphtheria 


ill the major bacterial diseases 
forms ot 
typhoid 
gonorrhea, syphilis and most of the other 
that stir memories of Paul de 
Microbe Hunte 


cannol 


some pheumonia 


scarlet fever fever 
illnesses 
Kruif’s heroic 

But 
The effect is to 


supreme¢ 


drugs affect true viruses 


leave the virus diseases 
ind virologists are multiplying 
with a speed reminiscent of the 


Having only in the 


particles 
last dozen 


viral cell 


they study 
mechanics of 
know ol lasci- 


vears dug out the 


invasion, researchers 





nating variations in the process Occasion- 


lly and inexplicably. they have red 






viral nucleic-acid particles enter cells and 


go underground,” lying there dormant or 


nasked for years. Or the nascent “pro- 


molecules of new nucleic acid may 


this Virologists are 


virus 


play possum in way 





having to coin words such as virion, cap- 
sid and capsomere to describe viral parti 
cles and their parts. 

Virologists study a world of marvels 

















world measured by the millimicron (| 
twenty-five millionth of an inch) and yet 
big enough to hold the mystery of | 
How do a few hundred molecules fron 
dead chemistry become a virus that can 

and mutate. and is thus 
most definitely alive? 

In this short period of mushrooming 
knowledge. vaccines against one of the 
most fe of viral diseases, poliomyeli- 
tis, have been made and given to hun 
dreds of millions of people. Influenza 


which has staged two deadly worldwide 


onslaughts in this century, threatens a re- 
newed attack this fall and winter, but 
virology has devised vaccines to fight it. 


that measles may soon 


There is sol 





be controlle if xt conquered outright 








by a vaccine, no mean accomplishment 
Long neglected and underrated. mainly 





because it is one of the supposedly un- 
avoidable 
universal 
the world it is a 


it kills an ¢ 


permanently disables 2 . At an 


children’s diseases, mez 
plague. In backward parts of 
major killer. In the U.S. 
imated Soo and 
inter- 











a year 





national symposium on measles in Wash- 
ington last week, Nobel Prizewinner John 
F. Enders hailed the victory over measles. 
Man,” he 
in effective measles vaccine for over 
Now, “by 
old objective,” a measles vaccine has been 
developed that has proved eflective in 
of the children inoculated. 

Virology's Thinker. Progress in virol- 
ogy is the work of many men, microbiol- 
ogists. chemists and doctors of medicine 
and in this task Harvard University’s 
John Enders plays a unique part. He is 
by virtue of and academic 
qualifications, one of the deepest thinkers 
in virology. A philosopher of natural sci- 
have long- 
leap deductions and intuitions that guide 
other men’s research, hypotheses that by- 
pass a thousand experiments. 

Enders’ laboratory in the Jimmy Fund 
Buildi Binney and Black- 
fan Streets, part of the Children’s Hospi- 
tal Medical Center, reflects the n and 
his methods. His corner office is lined 
with boc and contains a big table that 
offers and 


said. “has been searching for 
200 


years.” a fresh approach to an 


96%, 


temperament 


ence, his contributions been 


on Boston's 














plenty of room for papers 
cheon 


Down one 


for sandwich-lur 
stan, 
whole wall runs a long laboratory bench 
burner that 
and two 


makes good base 


conferences with his 


doubles for 





with a Bunsen 


making micro- 
that 
ind a 
Which he 


instant coltce 


scopes: a brass monocular antique 


Enders keeps for sentiment’s sake 
through 


modern binocular 


checks virus dam; to cells it 





tissue 


cultures. His group of laboratories, eight 


rooms, is small by modern, crash-program 
and Enders runs the whole 
plant o penurious $110,000 a year. As 
befits a inherited wealth 


who cares little for what money buys. he 


standards 





man ol some 


lives comfortably but unostentatiously in 
a Brookline home with his second wife 
Carolyn. 
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"My Spirits Fail." He came late to 
the field he has made intuitively his own. 
John Franklin Enders was born in Hart- 
ford. Conn., in 1897, the son of a banker 
and grandson of a founder of Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. He has a childhood mem- 
ory of Mark Twain, a friend of the fam- 
ily, coming to call in a characteristic 
white suit. From St. Paul's, where he 
rowed in the crew, played hockey and 
football, Enders went to Yale, only to 
have his education interrupted by World 
War I. He joined the Naval Reserve Fly- 
ing Corps, became a flight instructor in a 
pontoon plane with a so-h.p. engine. 

After getting an A.B. at Yale, he briefly 
tried selling real estate (he flopped), went 
to Harvard to try for a Ph.D. in English. 
He started a thesis on the origin of gen- 
ders, worked two years before he found 
that a student at Heidelberg had long 
since done the subject with unimprovable 
thoroughness. “I mouth the strange syl- 
lables of ten forgotten languages. letting 
my spirits fail. my youth pass.” he youth- 
fully wrote. Then a roommate. Australian 
Bacteriologist Hugh Ward, introduced 
John Enders to Hans Zinsser, Harvard 
University’s professor of bacteriology and 
immunology, and one of the great fer- 
tilizing minds of his era (Rats, Lice and 
History for the layman, /nfection and 
Resistance for the profession), Enders 
was then 30. “A man of superlative en- 
ergy.’ Enders wrote of Zinsser after their 
first meeting at a hard-cider party: “A 
golden heart and sufficient intelligence.” 

Zinsser told Enders that if he would 
work up his chemistry and physics in the 
summer, he could have a laboratory as- 
signment in the fall. Enders did not leap 
at the offer: he moves too thoughtfully 
and slowly for that. But he took it. In 
May 1928 he wrote to a friend: “This 
antipodal revolution of my studies has 
been of large value in helping me to 
obtain that Pisgah* sight of things and 





The mountain from which Moses viewed the 
Promised Land in Deuteronomy 3a 





DALES AND L. SIMINOVITCH 


MicrocraepH oF Pox Virus ENTERING 
A CELL ( MAGNIFIED 100.000 TIMES } 


itself, 





Mission; many copies of 
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people that perhaps is the ultimate aim 
of my apparently inconsistent. faltering 
and obscure action.” In 1930. at the age 
of 33. Enders got a Ph.D. in microbiology 
with a thesis on anaphylaxis (severe al- 
lergic reaction ). 

Through the Filter. Enders worked at 
first on tuberculosis and bacterial pneu- 
monia. But in the early ‘30s there was 
growing awareness of the importance of 
smaller infectious particles, so small that. 
with negligible exceptions, they were in- 
visible to medical researchers under even 
the strongest microscopes. 

Edward Jenner had found, before 1800, 
an empirical method of protecting man 
against one dread disease now known to be 
caused by a virus: infection with cowpox 
(“vaccinia,” hence the general term vac- 
cination) would ward off later infection 
with the deadly and disfiguring smallpox 
(so called to distinguish it from syphilis, 
“the great pox”). Louis Pasteur achieved 
a similar triumph of empiricism. Unable 
to isolate the microbe of rabies, he simply 
assumed that it was too small to be seen 
and developed the Pasteur treatment for 
victims of bites by rabid animals. 

Most of the bacteria studied by Pasteur 
and his early followers were big enough to 
be trapped in fine porcelain filters, de- 
vised by Pasteur’s assistant Charles 
Chamberland. and to be seen under the 
igth century light microscope. It was a 
temperamental Dutch botanist, Martinus 
Beijerinck (1851-1931). who found that 
whatever caused mosaic disease in tobacco 
plants could slip through the minute pores 
of these filters. In 1897 he concluded that 
this infectious, filter-passing fluid was a 
“filterable virus.” The word virus had been 
loosely used for centuries to denote any 
“poison” that caused infectious disease. 

For 40 years, the one clear mark of the 
virus was this ability to. slip invisibly 
through porcelain filfers. In those four 
decades, without waiting to see what a 
virus looked like. brilliant men did bril- 
liant things about viruses and viral diseas- 
es, At Manhattan's Rockefeller Institute, 
Dr. Peyton Rous in 1910 proved that a 
filterable virus is the cause of sarcoma 
(a kind of cancer) in chickens. At Harvard 
and then at the Rockefeller Foundation 
South Africa-born Max Theiler performed 
the delicate and dangerous feat of getting 
yellow-fever virus to grow in the brains 
of mice. With infinite patience, Theiler in 
1930 grew 170 generations of virus in 
tissue cultures of chick embryo cells, 
weakening the virus with each “pass” and 
seeking a generation that would be too 
feeble to induce the disease, yet strong 
enough in a vaccine to spur the system to 
create antibodies. The vaccine that he 
achieved won Max Theiler a Nobel Prize. 

A Ton of Tobacco. But the study of 
viruses in the 1930s was sull a toddler 
among the sciences; no U.S. university 


Ihe feat of growing living tissues outside the 
blood fractions or chemical 
achieved by Dr. Ross G 


body, in a bath of 


nutric 





>. Was hrst 








Harrison (1870-1950) at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Alexis Carrel later publicized it. 
Many  scie s, among them Enders, believe 





that Harrison rated a Nobel Prize for his work 
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even had a chair in virology. Medical 
texts of the period were studded with 
such notations as: “The cause of this 
disease is believed to be a filterable virus, 
but has not been isolated.” Virology 
needed new foundations to build on. 

One appeared in 1938: the electron mi- 
croscope, in which beams of electrons are 
focused sharply enough to take photo- 
graphs of objects less than a millionth of 
an inch across. This made many virus par- 
ticles visualizable—and another Rockefel- 
ler fellow had something to visualize. In- 
diana-born Wendell Stanley went back to 
Beijerinck’s favorite, the tobacco mosaic 
virus, or TMV, and spent years in a 
Princeton laboratory cooking down a ton 
of sickly tobacco leaves, filtering and re- 
filtering, dissolving and redissolving. until 
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he had isolated the cause of this econom- 
ically costly disease. What he had to show 
for vears of imaginative perseverance was 
about a teaspoonful of white crystals that 
looked no more impressive than powdered 
sugar. It was pure TMV. and the feat won 
Stanley a Nobel Prize in chemistry. 

tal-clear answer 





Stanley thus gave a cry 


to the question What is TMV? Elec- 
tron micrographs showed thin rod-shaped 
crystals. lithe more than a hundred- 


thousandth of an inch long. This answer 
raised an intriguing new question. Is a 
virus animate or inanimate, living or dead 
animal or mineral? Dr. Stanley's way out 
of the dilemma is to broaden the defini- 
tion of “living” to include any particles 


that are capable of reproducing or repli- 





cating themselves. That covers viruses. 
"If You're a Tulip.” Thanks largely to 
chemists like Stanley (who now runs the 
University of California’s Virus Labora- 
tory) and the electron microscopists. a 
virus can now be defined as an infectious 
particle that has no metabolism of its own 
and reproduces itself only by taking over 
the metabolic processes of the living cell 
it invades. Viruses are the ultimate para- 
They parasitize everything in nature 
bacteria and flowering plants up 
through invertebrates such as mosquitoes 
and the vertebrates from fish, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds and mammals to man. 
There is no such thing as a beneficial 
virus. though some do no harm, Whenever 
a virus has a detectable effect. it is bad. 
All healthy tulips are solid-colored. The 
tulip-streak (or “breaking”) virus creates 
variegated color patterns of great beauty 
in the eye of the human beholder (and of 
great cash value to Dutch growers}. But 
says Stanley, “if you have the tulip-streak 
virus and you happen to be a tulip, you're 
sick.” This lack of evident purpose in 
viruses leaves teleological philosophers at 
a loss. Yet viruses must have influenced 
evolution through natural selection, In- 


Sites. 


from 





BoTaNist Bets eRINCK 
The fluid filtered. 
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deed. the close resemblance between the 
virus’ core of nucleic acid and the gene. or 
“unit of heredity.” suggests that virus par- 
ticles are lost genes in search of evolution. 

No man knows how many viruses there 
are or how to classify them. John Enders 
ind six other internationally famous virol- 
have just made a stab at classin- 
cation in Virology, conceding that they 
are making statements 
and sweeping suggestions based on grossly 
knowledge.” They recognize 
400 Viruses as infecting vertebrates, rate 
so of them. including rabies 
fiable, and put the rest in six groups (se¢ 
chart). They leave out the large “mantle 
viruses” of parrot fever 
which are vulnerable to antibiotics and 
other drugs. 

A Closer Look. Thus viruses got de- 
fined and classified. But just how the 
virus core gets into a cell remained a mys- 
tery, even after Dr. Robley C. Williams 


ogists* 
some dogmatic 


inadequate 


as unclassi- 


and trachoma 





VACCINATOR JENNER 


The defense prepored. 

a member of Stanley's California team, 
devised the method of plating the parti- 
cles with gold or uranium to get clearer 
electron micrographs. Then, two years ago 
at Cambridge University’s Cavendish Lab- 
oratory, Drs. Sydney Brenner and Robert 
W. Horne made an illuminating 
ment on electron micrography. revealing 
far more intimate details of virus struc- 


retine- 


tures and differences, and clues to how 
viruses work. 
Influenza viruses were found to have 


horns or spikes. On some of these is an 
enzyme that can dissolve part of a cell's 
outer coating. Presumably. this is what 
the flu virus uses to open a hole in the 
cell-factory wall for its nucleic-acid core 
to slip through. A virus known as T2 bac- 
teriophage (it attacks bacteria) was found 


Andrewes 
Russia's Vik 


Including Britain’s Sir Christopher 
Australia’s Sir Macfarlane Burnet 
tor M. Zhdanov 








Cuemist PASTEUR 
The virus su ted, 





to have a tadpole shape; the “tail” is like 
a coiled spring around a tiny hypodermic 
needle that stabs the cell wall, and through 
this the nucleic-acid core is injected. Mi 
crographs show whether viruses are basi- 
cally cubic or helical in structure. They 
also reveal that viruses may have an ex- 
quisitely complex symmetry around as 
many as five axes, and contain hundreds 
of submolecules. each of which may have 
a hollow hexagonal structure, Chemical 
tests show whether viruses have cores of 
ribonucleic acid (RNA) or deoxyribonu- 
cleic acid (DNA), and whether they have 
enzymes or fats in their coats. 

The Vaccination Mechanism. The most 
practical results so far of virological re- 
search are vaccines, and vaccines depend 
on the basic concept of viral structure as 
a nucleic-acid core with a protein over- 
coat. The coat is a foreign substance to 
the body it invades. and in the higher ani- 
mals, including man, the fights 
back by making antibodies that gang up 
on a virus particle, surround it and neu- 
tralize it. Unhappily. it takes davs or 
weeks for the body to mobilize its anti- 
body police. so the first viral invasion is 
likely to succeed and make the invaded 
victim sick, or may even kill him. But if 
the body such an invasion, it 
learns to remobilize its defenses quickly 
like emergency police, whenever it recog- 
nizes an old viral enemy or one wearing a 
similar protein overcoat. 

Vaccination imitates 
ess for creating antibodies 








system 


survives 


the natural proc- 
using similar 
but less harmful viruses (cowpox instead 
of smallpox. for example) or weakened 
viruses. or even killed viruses, But in some 
individuals, and against some viruses more 
than others, the antibody memory is short 
—hence revaccination. If a virus mutates 
as often happens: with flu. a new vaccine 
containing the mutant must be prepared. 

When John Enders got interested in 


measles in the 1930s, it was not clear even 
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If management had 
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to him that he was sliding over from bac- 
teriology to virology. “There was still con- 
jecture as to whether measles was caused 
by a virus,” he recalls. “Measles intrigued 
me as a problem that had been elusive for 
so long.” Dr. Enders. working with Dr. 
William McD. Hammon. promptly ran 
into frustration of his own. The only ani- 
mals that would catch measles were mon- 
keys. and only a few of these. The re- 
searchers thought that they had got mea- 
sles virus to infect a cat. only to discover 
that the animal had a different virus dis- 
ease: cat distemper. This led to the pro- 
duction of a valuable veterinary vaccine. 
but not what Enders was looking for. 

Enders tried again. Drs. Alice Woodruff 
and Ernest Goodpasture of Vanderbilt 
University had recently given virology 
(and vaccination) a big boost with the 
discovery that some viruses grow well in 
incubating eggs. Enders put fluid from a 
measles patient into eggs. but had no luck. 
Searching for a better medium. he turned 
his attention to embryonic tissue culture. 
sensing that growing viruses in live cells— 
the technique that Harrison pioneered— 
held unrealized possibilities. 

Dr. Enders pondered while he puttered 
with cowpox virus in tissue cultures of 
chick embryo cells. Through an ordinary 
binocular microscope, he could see that 
the cells were damaged and began to fall 
apart as the virus multiplied. Others had 
seen this phenomenon; to the thoughtful 
Dr. Enders its signiticance eventually be- 
came clear and astonishingly simple: the 
nature and amount of cell damage were 
indexes to the nature and amount of viral 
activity. “It seems incredibly obvious 
now,” he says. 

A World War II project diverted Dr. 
Enders to mumps. which was feared as 
#4 menace to troops. He produced a mod- 
erately satisfactory killed-virus vaccine 
that helped him form his now firm opin- 
ion that a vaccine made from a live but 
attenuated virus is better than any made 
with killed virus: “I don't think you can 
do better than nature itself does when it 
gives you the disease.” Back at tissue 
culture after the war, Enders was joined 
by two research fellows. Drs. Frederick 
C. Robbins and Thomas Weller. The work 
was bedeviled by bacteria contaminating 
the cultures, making them useless before 
a slow-starting virus multiplied. Virolo- 
gists began adding antibiotics to their 
cultures to keep out bacteria: Enders hit 
upon a particularly successful combina- 
tion of penicillin and streptomycin. Yet 
even in uncontaminated cultures, Enders 
failed to isolate and grow the obstreperous 
measles virus. 

Culture in Human Embryo. Then came 
a lucky break. The lab happened to have 
some poliovirus tucked away. This had 
hitherto refused to grow except in brain 
cells, which are unsafe as a culture for a 
human vaccine because nerve-cell proteins 
can kill the vaccinated person. Enders 
Suggested growing it in cultures of muscle 
and skin from human embryos recovered 
in therapeutic abortions. It worked. 
Watching the cell-damage effect, the Har- 
vard researchers could see that the virus 
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edical science has produced no 
drugs to cure or even treat diseases 
caused by the small. true viruses. 
Man’s only defense against them is 
preventive warfare waged with vac- 
cines. But newly won knowledge is 
broadening and intensifying this pro- 
phylactic attack on 14 major and 
minor diseases. Current status and 
prospects; 


Smallpox. Improved vaccines are 
being made. some by growing cowpox 
Virus in live calves (the historic meth- 
od). some in chick embryo. freeze- 
drying it so that it will ship better and 
keep longer without refrigeration. 

Chicken Pox, Essentially the same 
Virus also causes shingles. First grown 
in test tubes in 1953 in John F, 
Enders’ lab by Dr. Thomas Weller. 
who has since devised diagnostic tests. 
hopes for future preventives. 

Measles. Widespread testing in 
many countries of several variant vac- 
cines; good prospects for choosing a 
safe and effective one within two years. 

Herpes Simplex (“fever blisters,” 
many “canker sores”). Grown in tissue 
culture. but no vaccine in sight. Small- 
pox vaccine sometimes used in severe 
cases. 

Mumps. Moderately effective killed- 
Virus vaccine available. used mainly 
for military recruits and pregnant 
women; several labs working on im- 
proved and live-virus forms. 

Influenza. Various virus subtypes 
cause the disease, so need is for a 
general-purpose vaccine. Lederle Lab- 
oratories’ civilian vaccine combats four 
strains, including Asian. Manufacturers 
say Public Health Service delayed too 
long in warning of probable outbreaks 
this fall and winter. so output has 
fallen behind need. Demand is high: 
black markets might develop. Made 
from viruses grown in incubating eggs 
and killed with formaldehyde. flu vac- 
cine gives only moderate, far-from- 
permanent immunity. No major im- 
provement in prospect. Russia. despite 
setbacks. is trying to perfect an influ- 
enza vaccine that can be inhaled or 
swallowed. 

Yellow Fever. Vaccine is already 
near-perfect. 

Dengue (“breakbone fever”). Vac- 
cine was made at World War I's end 
against the only virus then recognized: 
now it is known that at least four 
types are involved. with geographic 
overlaps. Work in progress on an all- 
type vaccine. 

Encephalitis (arborvirus-caused 
brain inflammation, more prevalent in 
Asia and Europe than in U.S.). Vac- 
cines to date have been unsatisfactory 
or actually dangerous for man. Work is 
in progress on virus found in Malayan 
rodents in hopes that its protein over- 
coat will prove to be of a basic pattern 
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that will trigger formation of anti- 
bodies against several close-kin viruses. 

German Measles (rubella). Work 
goes on in several labs. including End- 
ers’, to get this unclassified virus to 
grow in tissue cultures. Since the ill- 
ness in children is so mild. the raw 
virus could probably be used to infect 
girls before puberty; the danger is that 
if they escape childhood infection, 
exposure during the first three months 
of pregnancy may cause crippling or 
fatal damage to the fetus. 

Rabies. Improved vaccine. including 
some from virus grown in incubating 
duck eggs. has eliminated much of the 
pain and danger of old-fashioned 
“Pasteur treatment.” 

Infectious Hepatitis. Disease is on 
the rise. will probably have caused a 
record 70.000 cases in the U.S. by the 
end of 1961. Parke, Davis virologists 
have tissue-cultured what may be only 
one of several virus subtypes. Attenu- 
ated strains give varying protection, 
as measured in prison volunteers. At 
least two years before a generally use- 
ful vaccine can be made. 

Paralytic Polio. The Salk killed vac- 
cine gives good protection, provided 
that all the shots are full strength: 
duration of protection not yet certain. 
Dr. Albert Sabin’s three attenuated 
strains have been given by mouth to 
almost too million people in Russia. to 
more than a million in the U.S.; Sabin 
vaccines containing Type I and Type 
IT strains have been approved by PHS 
for general prescription use. but safety 
standards are so high that Type III 
will be delayed until 1962. Dr. Sabin 
favors giving three separate doses, 
spaced three to four weeks apart. 
Lederle Laboratories’ Dr. Herald R. 
Cox developed a one-swallow live-virus 
vaccine that was given to 418.000 peo- 
ple in Dade County (around Miami) in 
1960; for the last 18 months the 
county has had not one case of polio, 
nor have health officials been able to 
find poliovirus in sewage. Live-virus 
vaccines such as Sabin’s and Cox's 
protect the entire body by preventing 
poliovirus multiplication in the intesti- 
nal tract; Salk’s killed vaccine lets 
virus into the intestinal tract, but 
protects the nervous system by block- 
ing the virus’ escape from the blood 
thus preventing paralysis. 

Common Cold. Britain's Sir Christo- 
pher Andrewes found. thanks to a lab- 
oratory accident. how to grow many 
Strains of common cold viruses in cul- 
tures with acidity and temperature ap- 
proximating those in the human nose. 
There are at least 20. perhaps yo. To 
do much good. a vaccine would have 
to combine several of the commonest 
strains. Then it will remain to be seen 
how long the immunity lasts even 
against these strains. A useful vaccine 
against the common cold is years away. 
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was multiplying. The virus could. still 
cause paralytic polio. But when serum 
from a recent polio patient was mixed 
with the virus in tissue culture, the cells 
were protected. The antibodies were at 
work. In guarded, highly technical lan- 


guage in Science, meaningful only to 
other virologists, the three researchers 


reported their success. 

It meant that poliovirus could at last 
be grown in a way to make a safe vaccine 
and the discovery led the University of 
Pittsburgh's Dr. Jonas E. Salk to the 
next step, developing a formaldehyde- 
killed vaccine. It also meant a 1934 Nobel 
Prize, which Enders insisted that Rob- 
bins and Weller share with him equally. 

Success in Measles. An ever more 
insistent backer of live-virus vaccines, 
Enders was a bit dismayed that the U.S 
took up killed-virus polio vaccine with 
such zest. He experimented for a while 
attenuating poliovirus. sent a sample to 
the University of Cincinnati's Dr. Albert 
Sabin (who went on to make workable 
live-virus polio vaccines), then turned 
back to basic research. In 1954 another 
of his research fellows. Thomas Peebles. 
fulfilled Enders’ longstanding dream of 
growing measles virus (obtained from a 
prep school student named David Ed- 
monston) in tissue culture. This time 
aiming for a safe and effective live-virus 
product, Enders decided to keep control 
of the vaccine project in his own lab. 

There Peebles and other research fel- 
lows worked with infinite patience for two 
years, domesticating the virus. After 72 
generations, the measles virus was ad- 
judged sufficiently attenuated for safe 
trial in children. Dr. Samuel Katz. now 
No. 2 man in Enders’ lab, gave some of 
the first shots to his own youngsters. 

Last week's symposium reports made 
it clear that Enders’ measles vaccine is 
effective in stimulating production of 
antibodies that should give permanent im- 
munity. But in many children the vaccine 
causes something .like a mild case of 
measles. A few voungsters get the rash 
but more get a fever that may run as high 
as 104° or 106°. Strangely, this fever does 
not make the youngsters ill, and few of 
them need even to stay in bed. Doctors 
generally agree with Virologist’ Enders 
if the facts about the dangers of natural 
measles are fully explained, parents will 
accept these side effects of vaccination 
without too much fuss. To be on the safe 
side. some physicians are giving. along 
with the vaccine, a shot of gamma globu- 
lin, hoping that it contains enough mea- 
sles antibodies to cut down the rash and 
fever. But this may also curtail the im- 
munity. Some manufacturers are prepar- 
ing a killed-virus measles vaccine. 

But usable vaccines are hardly the 
whole measure of the Enders team’s tech- 
nical breakthrough in tissue-culture meth- 
ods, now 13 years old. When the method 
was devised, only 13 viruses that cause 
disease in man had been identified. Now 
at least 58 others have been cultured 
plus about 300 that infect animals, most 
of them grown by Enders’ methods, They 
range from a score or more of common 
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cold viruses to more severe respiratory 
diseases (including some types of viral 
pneumonia). They include respiratory- 
intestinal infections, and apparently even 
infectious hepatitis. 

The Cancer Challenge. The big prize 
in the pursuit of viruses is cancer. When 
Peyton Rous. 50 years ago, reported his 
chicken-sarcoma virus, he was scoffed at 
because it implied that a cancer (at least 
in fowl) was infectious, and every med- 
ical scientist of a half-century ago “knew” 
that cancer was not an infectious disease. 
Today, though none of them believe that 
cancer is infectious in the same way as 
measles, polio or flu, thousands of re- 
searchers are working feverishly in re- 
sponse to the challenge thrown down in 





TED STRESHINSEKY 
CHEMIST STANLEY 
Life is what replicates. 


1956 by Wendell Stanley: if animal can- 
cers are caused in some way by viruses. 
why not human cancers? Prove it or 
disprove it! 

Virus particles have been found in some 
human cancers, but this does not prove 
that they caused the disease. Some tumor 


viruses invade an animal, yet they dis- 
appear for months or years, and then 
belatedly cause cancer. The hows and 


whys of this latent period are unknown, 
One partial explanation may lie in the 
ability of new “provirus” particles to re- 
main undetected in cells, doing no evident 
damage until they are stimulated by 
chemicals or X rays. The important thing 
is that these nucleic-acid molecules can 
be infective by themselves, with no assist 
from the protein that normally accom- 
panies them in the whole virus. Dr. Frank 
L. Horsfall. director of Manhattan's 
Sloan-Kettering Institute. the world’s 
biggest private cancer research organiza- 
tion, sums it up: “We can now speak of 
infectious molecules in animal as well as 
plant diseases—something that was incon- 
ceivable only a decade ago.” 

It may be that in some unpredictable 


cases. a molecule of viral nucleic acid. 
without its protein overcoat, so closely 
resembles a gene that it can slip into 
the cell's chromosomal lineup, displacing 
a normal gene. and make the cell repro- 
duce abnormally. Most of the resulting 
abnormal cells would probably die, but 
a few might retain the power to run 
wild and perpetuate themselves as cancer. 

Where these infectious molecules might 
come from and what might trigger them 
into activity at unpredictable times are 
still mysteries. Perhaps they are inherited 
and lie dormant for decades. This would 
go far to explain why some cancers, 
though not hereditary in the ordinary 
sense, tend to run in families. Or they 
may come from virus infections of the 
mother during pregnancy: if they cross 
the placental barrier. they could lodge in 
the fetus, which has little or no antibody- 
forming mechanism to reject them. 

Triggering mechanisms are still more 
obscure, Stanford University’s Radiolo- 
gist Henry Kaplan has shown that if he 
gives a dose of X rays to seemingly virus- 
free mice, they develop cancers contain- 
ing virus particles. The late Dr. Francisco 
Duran-Reynals argued that chemicals and 
viruses combine to cause cancer. Now 
many laboratories are confirming his basic 
thesis: mice painted with a low dose of 
a known carcinogen (cancer-causing 
chemical) get no tumors, and neither do 
those exposed only to viruses; but if mice 
get both the virus and minute amounts 
of the chemical, many of them soon de- 
velop cancer. 

Interferon. From the chemists’ labo- 
ratories there has come no drug that will 
selectively attack viruses while sparing 
the cells in which they seek sanctuary. But 
nature suggests that there is a way. If it 
takes days or weeks for protective anti- 
bodies to develop, why does not the pul- 
lulating virus overwhelm all the victim's 
susceptible cells in the meantime? Lon- 
don’s Dr. Alick Isaacs last year found a 
partial answer. Virus-infected cells pro- 
duce a substance that Isaacs calls inter- 
feron. which spreads to neighboring, un- 
infected cells. With their interferon guard 
up, these cells are unusually resistant to 
viral invasion. 

Interferon is not a specific anti-viral 
defense, Dr. Isaacs believes. but one of 
the body’s general defenses, Just what it 
is or how it works. nobody knows. But 
the search is being pressed in many labs, 
including Enders’. Last week Enders told 
the Washington measles conference that 
he and a research fellow have just found 
evidence suggesting that interferon is im- 
portant in changing a dangerous virus 
like that of wild measles to the tame Ed- 
monston strain useful for vaccines. In 
such ways, the findings of many far-flung 
laboratories fit together, building largely 
on the Enders cultures that exposed so 
many viruses to isolation and attack. 
Once a starveling science that at any 
given time occupied only a few dozen 
men, virology has thus fanned out to be- 
come the task of thousands moving mas- 
sively against man’s diseases and toward 
life's most elusive secrets. 
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Cutting red tape 


Some time ago, a Palm Beach lady, dee ply concerned 
the 


over 


President’s back ailment, decided to send him a mus- 


tard plaster, her own favorite re med 


To make sure it got 
to him, she gave it to the one man who, in her opinion, 


NBC 
News correspondent Ray Scherer. She couldn't have made 


could cut his way through White House red tape 
a better choice. Scherer (who isn’t saying what happened 
to the mustard, though we notice the President's back is 
better) has covered the White House for NBC through 
three Presi- 
dents. He has lived their lives...taken their vacations (and 


nine history-crammed years. He has known 


all too seldom his own, he stoically admits). It was Scherer 


PHOTOGRAPHED 


and the mustard 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE BY GORDON PARKS. 


who rode with Truman on the lonely trip back to Missouri 
in 195 
Eisenhower's illness...Scherer who went with Ike to the 


..Scherer who gave America the first details of 


Paris Summit. More recently, it was Scherer who sat up on 
Election Night with John F. With 
y Scherer gives NBC audiences an author- 


Kennedy. this rich 

perience, } 
itative view of the world’s most important news source. 
articulate, 


iowledgeable, alert, Scherer is typical of the 


magnificent team of reporters who consistently attract the 


it happens one 


largest audiences to 
NBC 
evel 


ews—when- 


news occurs. 
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Homage to Gonzalez 


The sculptures. drawings, masks and 
enamels by Julio Gonzalez now on show in 
Manhattan's Galerie Chalette tell a great 
deal about the strange and melancholy 
adventurer who wrought them, and a great 
deal more about the adventuresome path 
sculptors of this age have taken. 

When Gonzalez died in t942, the 
world’s scrap iron was as precious as its 
guns. It was not until war's end that 
sculptors in metal were free to trace his 
pioneer steps. Now rods, clinkers. nuts 
and bolts have been fused and forged into 
the new nature of sculpture, and in its 
open and bristling aerial forms, there is 
everywhere homage to Gonzalez. 

The Scream. Gonzalez’ work is basical- 
ly representational. His early pieces are 
small and classic, colored Moorish 
and North African influence. Later comes 
the great body of his work—angular 
spiked, abstract constructions done in the 
early “30s. when. in collaboration with his 
friend Picasso. he found freedom of form 
and began his explorations of the play of 
shadow and light and the machine-age art 
of “drawing in the air” with brushes of 
iron. These are his most ingenious pieces; 
so far as the development of sculpture is 
concerned, they are also his most influen- 
tial. 

His later work returns to human form 
and emotion, most notably in a series of 
depictions of Our Lady of Montserrat 
Catalonia’s patron saint. The original 
Montserrat is a small wooden figure of the 
Virgin that legend says was carved by 
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(1936) & MASK (1942) 


GONZALEZ’ BRONZE DON QUIXOTE 


St. Luke. It now stands in mountaintop 
Montserrat monastery near Barcelona, For 
Gonzalez, the Montserrat was the symbol 
of the Spanish peasant. and he wrought 
the first of his series during the Spanish 
Civil War—a woman and proud 
child in one arm, weapon in the other. 
The series ends in 1942 with his last and 
unfinished study; charged with protest 
against war and against Franco, Gonzalez 
shows the Montserrat broken, reduced 
to her knees, her mouth twisted in an 
agonized scream. 

Twenty Years’ Death. Gonzalez, born 
in Barcelona in 1876, spent his youth 
working alongside his brother, Joan, as an 
apprentice goldsmith in his father's atel- 
ier. He moved to Paris with his family at 
the turn of the century. The death of 
Joan in tg08 caused him to turn in upon 
himself. break off his friendships with his 
artist friends (including the young Picas- 
so), and enter 20 years’ solitude, torpor 
and artistic death. 

It was not until Gonzalez was 50 that 


COLLECTION MME, ROBERTA GONTALEZ 


erect 





GONZALEZ’ SELF-PORTRAIT 





he recognized the iron in his Spanish 
blood and turned all his attention to 
sculpture. When he returned to art in the 
late “20s, his early attempt at painting 
was left behind, and in its place was a 
craft he had learned at the Renault plant 
during World War I: acetylene torch 
welding. His reconciliation with Picasso 
followed, and they worked together on 
some sculptures. Picasso’s limitless hori- 
zon of idea and sense of imagery liber- 
ated Gonzalez from his lingering post- 
impressionist style; Gonzalez took to the 
air and escaped from the solid 
past of sculpture. 

But the Spaniard in him still ruled the 
spirit of his work. It shows in the nobility 
of his Don Quixote. And even in his most 
abstract work, there are the symbols of 


heavy 


Spain—a Spanish comb. the fringe of a 
shawl, a guitar's strings. the horns of 
a bull. The show—s57 sculptures, five 


enamels, 41 drawings and pastels—will 
tour the United States and Canada until 
1963. Everywhere it travels, it will re- 
mind sculptors of their debt to Gonzalez, 
and of the iron-hard sadness of his life 
and thought. 


Artists or Artisans? 


Renaissance artists freely mixed paint- 
ing. sculpture and jewelry making. largely 
because they depended on patrons for a 
living and their patrons wanted all three. 
Today's painters and sculptors, free of 
that pressure, largely shun jewelry mak- 
ing, uncertain whether it is an art. a trade, 
or merely a manner of preserving precious 
stones. To combat the notion that jewelry 
makers are not artists but artisans, Lon- 
don’s 800-year-old Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths this month is showing the 
largest recent collection of fine jewelry. 
For every from Boucheron and 
Cartier, Harry Winston and Tiffany, there 
is a Calder, a Jean Arp, a Giacometti 


piece 


or a Picasso. 

rhe vogue for diamonds, starting about 
1890, has been the major hobble on art 
in jewelry: it dictated a rule that great 
stones should be placed in self-effacing 
settings. And because jewelry comple- 
ments fashion, it is a fickle medium; when 
designs become outmoded, they are melt- 
ed down and the stones reset. The result 
is that jewelry settings strive mainly to 
secure a gem to a finger, a wrist. a neck or 
an ear—no great challenge for the creative 
artist. Says Graham Hughes, art director 
and organizing secretary of the gold- 
smiths’ show: “Wars, taxes, burglars and 
fashion have all conspired against the 
serious jeweler.” 

An Act of Satire. The two dozen 
sculptors and painters exhibiting in the 
goldsmiths’ Soo-piece show have skirted 
this difficulty. They have ignored dia- 
monds, sapphires and rubies, and in their 
place found quartz, jade and pebbles to 
set in hammered or cast gold, silver or 
bronze. Painter Jean Dubuffet, for ex- 
ample, sets a lump of coal in a ring as 
an act of intentional satire. 

For many of the artists, their only 
adventures with jewels have been for the 
sake of a gift, and for most, jewelry is a 
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GIACOMETTI'S GOLD FLYING ANGEL BROOCH 





ARP'S SILVER BROOCH WITH PEBBLE 


LIPCHITZ’ GOLD NECKLACE WITH TURQUOISE 





DUBUFFET'S GOLD RING WITH COAL & TOPAZ 
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The whisky you serve 
your guests should mirror 
your own'good taste. So 
make it aigreat whisky. 
Incredibly smooth. Mellow 
Pleasant tasting, 


| the Scotch 
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Gop PENDANT BY Picasso 
h in chocolat 


| 
Worth as mu 


diversion. Says Jean Cocteau, who is 
represented by gold pendants and a circu- 
|. “I entered poetry as one enters 
religion, and if I happen to work 


thing beside writing. it is like the monks 








lar mec 








some- 


who make liqueurs or figurines for the 
créche.” Picasso's fascination with gold in 
in the dentist's chair; 
veing cast for his teeth, he 
bought a set of dentist's drills and tools 
and made a necklace. He says that the 
gold content is unimportant: his jewelry 
would have the worth cast in 
chocolate. 
rhis theme of embarrassment with jew- 
elry making is one that artists revel in. 
Jean Arp says: “I made my first ‘jewel 
in 1914. I wore it myself as a tiepin. It 
was my period of dandyism. 
says his first clips and buttons were made 
‘to earn some money” and that, in recent 
he has refused invitations to make 
jewelry because he has not been 
summon up enough interest to 


jewelry was born 
seeing gold 


same 


Giacometti 


years 
some 
able to 
say yes. 
Sculptures Made Small. Many of the 
most successful pieces in the show are 
miniatures of ideas conceived on the grand 
scale. Lynn Chadwick's rings are small 
precious-metal versions ol bronze M ulp- 
ture already in existence. Henri Laurens 
sculpted bird shapes in plaster, then cast 
them in gold and presented them to his 
family as pendants and brooches. Many 
of the cast-metal were cast by 
French Goldsmith Francois Hugo from 
wax or plaster molds made by French 
artusts. 
Calder 


with 


piec es 


is perhaps the most at home 


jewelry. His strange, twisted wire 
brooches and earrings are intriguing paral- 
lels to his spinning mobiles, and his spiky 
formidable wrought 
from scrap iron. His best work, though, is 
silver. American Sculptor 
Lipchitz gold-plated 
necklet cast with an antique turquoise. 
Much as the goldsmiths have set out to 


introduce jewelry as 


necklaces are often 
in hammered 


Jacques shows a 


“a lively art form” 
and jewelers as “true artists,” their own 
catalogue says that the value of the pieces 
range from a bejeweled necklace worth 
$896,000 to “productions by painters and 
sculptors of no intrinsic worth.” If art is 
to be art, this is a subversive thought. As 
Graham Hughes says The prestige of 
modern jewelry has suffered by being as- 
sociated too closely with money.” 
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A Proper God 


Gideon ( by Paddy Chaye 
the relationship of 
God. There 
theme. It 
quence and 





y ) ex} 
an ordinary man to 


could scarcely be 








larger 
demands great 
intellect, a 
exaltation that 


powers of elo- 
burning air of 
Playwright Chayefsky 
does not fully command. But he does pos- 





s of humor, characteriz 
ind a sense of the dominion and perplex 
ity of faith, and these help make his play 


ind compelling experience. 


sess high gift ation 


a lustrous 

rhe play is drawn from three chapters 
in the Book of Judge s. The Israelites are 
in the toils of false god Baal, and 
harsh enemies, the Midianites. The Angel 
of the Lord (Fredric March) appears 
before Gideon (Douglas Campbell) and 
hails him as a “mighty man of valor’ 
chosen to lead his people to victory. The 
comic incongruity of the choice is height- 
ened by Gideon’s initial appearance as a 
kind of donkeyfied village dolt. The An- 
gel, who is, in effect, the Lord, lays down 
a plan by which 300 Israelites will rout 
and slay 120,000 Midianites. 

While this miracle is duly 
Director Tyrone Guthrie in tumultuous 
blood-spattered surges of on- and off-stage 
violence 


passed by 


a far more significant encounter 
takes place. Gideon walks and talks with 
God in all the glory and torment of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets. The Lord is 
wrathful and jealous; yet his fatherly 
love is ever close. Gideon is skeptical and 
petulant; yet at times he almost 
in an ecstasy of faith. 

To watch March and Campbell shade 
in the lights and shadows of this relation- 
ship is to see something like acting genius 
at work. March hisses and rumbles like 
an active volcano, and his “I am the 
Lord” is an eruption of molten lava. At 


swoons 


CampBeLL & MARCH IN 





an actorish 
zy the Lord, but he is 
with magnetic all-seeing 
probes for Gideon’s soul in a 


times, March seems to ti 


delight 





in playir 
awesome when 
eyes he 
speck of human dust. Douglas Campbell 
peck of | n dust. D las ¢ pbel 
can be a simple-minded oaf one minute 
and a Judaic Henry V the next, and his 
voice ranges even more remarkably from 





a love-lyrical caress to a doggish snarl. 
At one affecting moment, he says simply 
O, I love thee, Lord and it is like 
hearing ineffable music carried on clear 
night air over still water. 

In the second and weaker of 
two acts, Gideon falls un-Biblically out 
of love with the Lord. He fails to heed the 
Lord's command to kill some idolatrous 
Hebrew tribal chiefs. There is an extenu- 
ating fleshly circumstance. One of the 
chief's daughters is a pelvic marvel ( Lor- 
raine Egypt) who does a temptress dance 
to rival Salome’s. More pertinently ind 
impertinently, Gideon pleads that his pity 
for fellow humans is above God’s law. He 


asks the | 


Lord to be released 
covenant of love 


Gideon's 





from the 
“You are too 
concept for Sadly ironi- 
cally, the Lord concludes: Man wants 
to be “a proper god. You know, he might 
some day. 

This flawed ending echoes the flawed 
conclusion in Broadway's J.B. of three 
years ago; both Playwrights MacLeish 
and Chayefsky assume that man_ has 
somehow outgrown God and must evolve 
a higher morality. They deny that the 
end of man is to glorify God and seem 


arguing 


vast a me.” 


to agree that man must express, sanction, 
and glorify himself. Paradoxically, the 
denial and doubt of God have led not to 
the affirmation of man but to his greater 
despair. For it is despair from which 
such questing morality plays as J.B. and 
Gideon seem to spring. 





FRED FOWL 


“GIDEON” 


'You are too vast a concept for me.” 
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A Bear at 'Bama 


Football coaches. like television cow- 
boys, fit neatly into two categories: the 
good guys and the bad guys. Alabama's 
Paul W. (“Bear”) Bryant, 48, is by choice 
one of the bad ‘uns. He is a shrewd re- 
cruiter, an admitted plagiarizer of football 
tactics, a chronic weeper, and a flagrant 
headline chaser. He drinks Salty Dogs 
(lime juice and gin), runs up scores, brow- 
beats sportswriters. cusses his players, and 
believes in corporal punishment —usually, 
a size 12-D shoe applied to the seat of 
the pants. He also collects slogans: “A 
moral victory is like kissing your sister.” 
“It requires little effort to be a loser; any- 
one who tries can be successful.” “Win- 
ning isn’t everything, but it beats any- 
thing that comes in second.” An arrogant 
professional who guarantees results and 
brooks no meddling by faculty or stu- 
dents, Bryant is college football's most 
controversial coach. He may also be its 
best. Says former Georgia Coach Wally 
Butts: “In Alabama, an atheist is some- 
one who doesn’t believe in Bear Bryant.” 

There are few nonbelievers. Since he 
chucked a $105,000 contract at Texas 
A. & M. in 1957 to sign on at floundering 
Alabama (“Mother called,” he explained), 
Old Grad Bryant has compiled a won-lost 
record of 27-6. In 19509. the still-building 
Crimson Tide went to the Liberty Bowl 
and lost to Penn State 7-0; last year, 
once-beaten Alabama was ranked ninth in 
the nation, played Texas to a 3-3 standoff 
in the Bluebonnet Bowl. Last week, on the 
strength of its crushing 66-0 victory over 
Richmond, Bryant’s unbeaten, T-forma- 
tion squad topped the Southeastern Con- 
ference and was pressing No. 1-ranked 
Texas for the national championship. 

Carte Blanche. Seldom have a school’s 
football fortunes improved so abruptly: 
in the three seasons before Bryant took 
over, once-proud Alabama had won only 
four games, Armed with a ten-year con- 
tract (at $17,500 a year) and carte 
blanche from indulgent university  ofti- 
cials, Bryant moved quickly. “First we 
held a lot of contact practices for the 
holdover players,” says Assistant Coach 
Gene Stallings. “We wanted to find out 
who could run and who could hit—who 
wanted to play football. It was plenty 
rough.” When one battered youngster 
quit the team in disgust. Bryant raided 
his locker and threw his clothes out 
into the street. “I wanted the others 
to learn,” says he, “that it doesn’t pay 
to be a quitter.” 

Desperate for new grist for Alabama's 
busily churning football mill, Bryant and 
his ten assistants scoured a three-state 
area, staged coaching clinics, later even 
enlisted the assistance of Alabama's Gov- 
ernor John Patterson. With each young 
prospect Bryant's approach varied: some- 
times he was fatherly and cajoling, some- 
times he was tough and terse. To waver- 
ing Tackle Prospect Steve Wright. Bry- 
ant rasped: “Steve, we were considering 
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you, but I think I’ve changed my mind. 
You don’t have the guts to play for Ala- 
bama.” Wright begged for a chance to 
sign. To compete with such entrenched 
Southeastern powers as Auburn and Mis- 
sissippi, Bryant upped the ante: he prom- 
ised first-class meals and travel accom- 
modations, persuaded Alabama officials to 
enlarge the school’s stadium ( from 32,000 
to 43,000 seats! and build a 
equipped dressing room, a swimming pool, 
and a “hospitality house” for entertain- 
ing rookie prospects and their parents. 
Gravy Train, Bryant’s salesmanship 
paid off. A steady stream of sturdy stal- 
warts rode the gravy train to the oak- 
dotted Tuscaloosa campus, eager to knock 


stereo- 
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ALABAMA’'S BRYANT 
A nonbeliever is an atheist. 


heads and—in Bryant’s words—‘suck up 
their guts” for dear old "Bama. Halfback 
Mike Fracchia (6 ft. 1 in., 186 Ibs.) came 
from Memphis, Tenn., because “I wanted 
to play on a good team and I knew Coach 
Bryant was going to turn one out.” 
Among Bryant's first batch of hand- 
picked recruits were two of Alabama's 
brightest stars: Quarterback Pat Tram- 
mell and Tackle Billy Neighbors—both 
strong candidates for All-America and 
standout pro prospects. An A student in 
predentistry, rangy (6 ft. 2 in., 193 Ibs.) 
Quarterback Trammell is a bruising run- 
ner whose accurate passing (34 comple- 
tions in 93 attempts, only two intercep- 
tions) has even surprised Bryant. Blocky 
(6 ft., 229 Ibs.) Lineman Neighbors, iron 
man in Alabama's sturdy forward wall, 
has started 26 straight games, plays both 
offense and defcase, anchors a rugged de- 
fensive line that has allowed opponents 
only 130 yds. a game. 

Granite-faced Bear Bryant (he earned 





ac 





the nickname wrestling a bear at the age 
of eleven) reports for work each day 
promptly at 5:30 a.m., sometimes spends 
the night sacked out in his spacious office 
in the Alabama gym. On the practice 
field he is a relentless, brutal taskmaster 
who orders players, managers, trainers 
and coaches alike through every drill on 
the dead run. Off field or on, he lives, 
eats and breathes football with an angry 
fervor that few rival coaches can pretend 
to understand. At 7 one morning, so a 
Bryant legend goes, Bear picked up his 
phone and dialed Auburn University’s 
athletic office, trying to clear up a ticket 
hassle. “Let me speak to Coach Ralph 
Jordan, please.” he asked. Jordan was 
not yet in. Neither was Ticket Manag- 
er Bill Beckwith. “Hmmm.” said Bear 
Bryant, “you people don’t take your foot- 
ball very seriously over there, do you?” 


Scoreboard 

> In college football, it was the week of 
the powerhouses. Texas strengthened its 
position as the nation’s top-ranked team 
when, sparked by the breakaway run- 
ning of Halfback James Saxton, it over- 
whelmed tough and bulky Baylor 33-7 
While second-ranked Alabama smothered 
Richmond, third-ranked Ohio State, its 
bruising ground attack contained by stub- 
born Indiana, turned to such innovations 
(for Ohio State) as forward passes, to 
win 16-7 and remain tied for Big Ten 
leadership with fifth-ranked Minnesota, 
which outrushed Iowa 16-9. Continuing 
its return to national prominence, fourth- 
ranked Louisiana State ran over strong 
North Carolina 30-0. Upsets soured some 
bowl hopes. Unbeaten Colorado fell to 
Utah 21-12; ninth-ranked Georgia Tech 
was surprised by a fired-up Tennessee 
10-6, “We'll be home for Christmas,” 
moaned Michigan State Coach Duify 
Daugherty after Purdue edged his Spar- 
tans 7-6 in a jarring battle of defenses. 
In the east, Columbia, fielding its finest 
team since Lou Little’s 1933 Rose Bowl 
Champions, beat Dartmouth 35-14 and 
moved into leadership of the Ivy League 
as Harvard unseated league-leading Prince- 


ton 9-7. 
> In the tenth annual running of Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s $100,000 International 


Stakes, Veteran Jockey Johnny Longden, 
on superbly conditioned TV Lark, shrewd- 
ly held back until the final turn to chal- 
lenge Kelso (Time, Nov. 10), the race’s 
odds-on 2-5 favorite, then dueled down 
the stretch to come in ahead of Kelso 
by three-quarters of a length in a sur- 
prising 2:26i—nearly two seconds be- 
low the race record for the mile-and-a- 
half classic. 

> Bowing to mounting pressure, the Pro- 
fessional Golfers Association finally abol- 
ished its 45-year-old rule that barred Ne- 
groes and other nonwhites from full 
P.G.A, membership. 

> At Manhattan's National Horse Show, 
Argentina's sharp equestrian team, led by 
Dr. Hugo Arrambide, who won the in- 
dividual championship. trotted off with 
both top awards. A poor third: the fa- 
vored U.S. team. 
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This camera watches the birdie 


This is a ballistic camera. It photographs a missile in 
flight and checks its position at a given instant against 
a precise background of stars to determine how closely 
the missile is following its prescribed course. From a 
thousand miles away, it can pinpoint a missile’s loca- 
tion within 26 feet. This is made possible by the 
extreme accuracy of its 8-element, 600 mm, f/2 lens. 
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The 12-inch louvered shutter can be opened or closed 
in 2 thousandths of a second. This extraordinary 
camera, including its unique lens and shutter, was de- 
signed and manufactured by the Nortronics Division 
of Northrop. 


NORTHROP 


Fathers 
&SONS 


understand each other. But 
that doesn’t stop father from 
telling son what life has 
taught him...how the missing 
of one small opportunity can 
lead to enormous regrets as 
the calendar unfolds... and 
how a day’s planning can help 
build a fortress against years 
of insecurity. At Harris, 
Upham we believe that father 
(sometimes) knows best. To 
back him up we have exam- 
ined the lives of today’s 
younger career-man. And, 
we are creating investment 
programs individually suited 
to his needs and expectations. 
These vigorous, vital years 
are the time to plan with 
wisdom. Borrow some ‘pre- 
mature wisdom’ from Harris, 
Upham. Write for the booklet 
Tomorrow Is Now! Or, talk 
to the man at Harris, Upham. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading security and commodity exchanges 


120 Broadway, Dept. T-2 
New York 5, New York 
47 offices from coast to coast 


@ 


ye 
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RELIGION 
Se tahoe tee i 5, a 


Uncomfortable Town 


When four of a small town’s leading 
citizens are either thrown into prison or 
heavily fined for breaking a federal law. 
the town’s preachers and the rest of its 
residents must inevitably make some jar- 
ring moral adjustments. Just that hap- 
pened early this year in Pittstield, Mass.. 
when executives of General Electric 
(Pittsfield’s biggest employer) were con- 
victed of violating the antitrust laws 
(Time, Feb. 17). In Christian Century, 
the Rev. Raymond E. Gibson, who then 
was pastor of Pittsfield’s South Congrega- 
tional Church, describes the resulting 
shock. It passed through several waves. 

Right after the indictment in early 1960, 
he writes, Pittsfield sympathized with the 
wrongdoers. rationalizing that “if these 
men had violated a law, there must be 
something wrong with that law!” The 
new managers sent by the company to 
replace the convicted price fixers were 
suspiciously regarded as “hatchet men” 
and “company tools.” The town looked 
upon the fallen executives, who made sal- 
aries ranging up to $125,000, as heroes 
who “had done what had to be done in a 
business world that wasn’t moral anyway; 
and because they had at least created 
jobs. they were the ‘moral’ ones.” 

Later, when it became evident that the 
antitrust conspiracy, by lessening price 
competition, had encouraged smaller au- 
tomated companies to cut into G.E.’s 
market, the executives’ halos dimmed 
somewhat. says Gibson. It seemed harder 
to argue that what the executives had 
done was moral when it turned out to be 
unprofitable. But “by and large. the com- 
munity did not begin to censure the men 
involved until the deviousness of their 
manner of violating the statutes was re- 
vealed—which suggests that they were 
popularly condemned for deviousness 
rather than law breaking.” 

While the citizenry was vacillating be- 
tween moral and interpreta- 
tions of the affair, churchmen stood mute. 
Says Gibson: “Throughout the whole tur- 
the irrelevance of the churches to 
the situation was evident. No statement 
on the affair came from the council of 
churches. Ministers confessed the sense 
of confusion they felt.” Counting himself 
among those who neglected Pittsfield. Gib- 
“Now is the time when a cogent 
word on the whole problem of corporate 
moral responsibility needs to be spoken.” 


The Forgotten Husband 


Roman Catholics venerate the Virgin 
Mary as the mother of Christ and the 
Queen of Heaven. second only to the 
Trinity. But her husband, Joseph, who 
apparently died before Christ began his 
ministry, is a forgotten man, tleetingly 
celebrated as a good carpenter and notably 
understanding husband. Though the Gos- 
pel of Matthew accords Joseph rather 
than Mary the honor of hearing the An- 
nunciation from the angel of the Lord. 


economic 


moil 


Son says: 


St. Joseph is not even named in the 
liturgy of the Mass, which so honors 27 
other saints. Last week a widespread cam- 
paign was under way to remedy this 
omission; sent to every Catholic prelate in 
the world was a pamphlet marshaling the 
arguments for St. Joseph's inclusion. 

The Family Man. Sparkplug of this 
international campaign is a Jesuit theolo- 
gian, Francis Lad Filas, 46. chairman of 
the theology department at Chicago's 
Loyola University. One day in 1937, Filas 
stumbled on an ancient German treatise 
on St. Joseph, and was attracted to the 
Virgin’s husband as “an obscure underdog 





ELAND MUSEUM OFA 


cuev 
St. Josepu 
Should he be mentioned with Mary? 


who didn’t deserve the treatment he had 
received in history.” In 1944 he published 
his first book on Joseph, The Man Nearest 
to Christ, and books, pamphlets, lectures 
and magazine articles on the saint have 
been pouring out of his typewriter ever 
since. Jesuit Filas feels that Joseph should 
be honored as “Jesus’ father in every way 
except physical generation.’ 

Putting St. Joseph's name next to 
Mary’s in the prayers of the Mass was 
only a “remote hope,” says Father Filas 
until Pope John XXIII called an Ecumen- 
ical Council, which will probably take 
place in Father Filas urged the 
documentary and research center at St. 
Joseph's Oratory in Montreal to organize 
a campaign to put St. Joseph's cause on 
the council’s agenda; other centers of 
“Josephology” in Italy and Spain were 
enlisted, and the pamphlet to prelates 
was the first result. The ecclesiastical re- 
action so far, says Father Filas, has been 
“very encouraging.” Of the church's 420 
cardinals and archbishops with dioceses, 
more than 200 have already let it be 
known that they favor St. Joseph's in- 
clusion in the Mass. 


1962. 
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Only 
the holes 


are the 
same!* 





*Of course fingerholes are still drilled 
the same way to give you Brunswick's 
unsurpassed Custom- Matic Fit 


First all-new bowling ball in 50 years! 


From the most costly material ever put into a bowling ball — originally de- 
veloped for outer-space rockets — Brunswick has created America’s first ba- 
sically new bowling ball in 50 years. It glows like a jewel. It rolls with a new 
magic motion. Its beauty inspires confidence; its precision builds scores. 
Champions like Don Carter have called it, “the big break-through in bowling 
balls.”’ See it at your nearest Brunswick dealer now—the most enduring bowl- 
ing ball ever made—the never-before-given Christmas gift. 


See it sg 
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Sy Buumwick 


CORPORATION 
THE NO.1 NAME IN BOWLING 
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ST cecilia: ae 


Danger from Space? 
Fron Iron Curt; 


age with 


‘ither side of the 


1 the start of the 








Space 


rrogance. The 





Ol supran 





wWeut to 


species seems 





aster the 
ystem. The I I 
Last week Li 


innounced that it has a team of scienti 


contrary may be the 





wckheed Aircraft Corp. 


hard at work. hoping to find a wav to 
foil invasions of the earth that may well 
start trom space. The invaders n 

he feared will hot be I le green 





nusians riding in fly 





saucers or 


the other intelligent monsters imagined 
by science ftictioneers. Less spectacul 

but more insidious, the invaders mav be 
lien microorganisms riding unnoticed on 
homebound, — earth-built spacecraft. If 


they can thrive and iltiply on terrestri 


ail organic matter, i probable that ne 


earthly creature. including man. will be 


safe trom their attack. 
Stowaways Inside. Chief source of U.S. 
ibout exobiota” (ex 


Nobel 


Lederberg 3 


concern stowaway 


life) is famed Prize 


Joshu 


of Stanford. Lederberg js 


traterrestria 
winning Geneticist 


immensely h 





py that the black miths who fashion 


hardware are still too clumsy to 


send manned expeditions to Mars or Ve 








nus, Crews that return from a fore 
plinet, savs he, will be potential dangers 
to all life on earth. Though their ship 


be sterilized inside and outside be 
rth's 
to sterilize the 
the healthiest | 


ore re-entering the ¢ tmosphere, it 


be impossible men 





elves. Like even 





mans, the space travelers will be hives of 
earthly viruses. bacteria and protozoa, and 
unong these familiar and harmless con 





panions 1 Tew MICTOSCOpK iliens may 
hide, ready to turn into killers when thes 


reach the earth. 





GENETICIST LEDERBERG 
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Lederberg is far uliar with all the rea- 
sons why nonearthly life will proba ly 
perish when exposed to an earthly en- 
vironment. But he points out that earth's 
scientists know only one kind of life. the 
familiar earthly 


form based on amino 
acids linked into protein mol lhis 


sort of tile environ- 


ecules. 





requires a watery 
ment and a 


Else 


narrow range of temperature. 
there may be 





where in the universe 


living organisms that contain no amino 
icids. need no water. and can live and 
nultiply at extremely high or extremely, 





Such exobiota might do 


| 
better on earth 





than native living crea 
ures do. Says Lederberg: “We know that 
never two ecological systems are 








thrown together. the situation becomes 
unstable.” For a homely recent exa nple 
points to South Pacific islanders who 


were virtually exterminated in the toth 


century by measles and 





whooping ¢ 


other dis 





ses relatively harmless to white 





men, 

Moon Anteater. Lederberg is working 
for the National \eronautics ind space 
Administration on a no-return device that 
traces of life on the moon. 


will look for 


Carefully sterilized before |; inching to 


protect the moon from the earth's or- 


ganisms. Lederberg’s spacecraft will be 
sort of mechanical anteater with a sticky 
ue for licking up lunar dust and plac 


ng it under 





t microscope to be examine 


by a television camera. If the ¢ mera re 
that the 
spores that may have the power of com- 
inned 


equipped to 


ports to earth dust contain 


ing to dangerous life, the first 1 


voyage to the moon will be 


keep the spores trom hitching a ride to 





earl 


Lederberg expects his no-return lab to 




















reach the moon about 1964: 4a more so 
phisticated package of life ecking instru 
ments should be landed on Mars about 
06 Che worried geneticist is « pecially 
pleased to hear from the space blacksmiths 
that manned. two-way journeys ¢ en to 
the moon will be unlikely for at kk a 
decade. By the time the first human 
home from Mars, the earth's biologists 
should know enough about Martian life 
to ep it from damaging life on the 
home planet 
Reluctant Lightning 

Chronic curiosity led Benjamin F; nk- 


lin to fly a kite inte thunderstorm 








he got a mild shock and proof that ligh 

ning ts electrical. A vear later Russian 
protessor tried the experiment and was 
killed by a bolt of lightning that ssed 


through his head. Safely insu 


tists have tried to 


l 





trick. hopeful that 
cause lightning at w ni 
even the U.S. Department of Defens« 


convinced that it is no smal 








passing cloud 


lure lightning out of 
Still the 


ported by the 


! 
scientists keep trying. Sup- 
Navy and the National 
Science Foundation, Dr. Bernard Von- 
negut of Arthur D. Little, Inc. has been 














trying for five years to hook up with sig- 





nificant 
ty. At first 
is into the 
thing 


imounts of atmospheric electrici 


he tried flying tethered bal- 
lox base of thunderheads. 


N much happened. A_ tiny spark 


jumped from the end of the mooring wire 











Dut never a thunderbolt followed. not 
even when lightning was flashing all 
around. Apparently the wire drew jons 
out of the nearby parts of the cloud 
thus insulating itself from full-scale 


lightning, 


Last summer Dr. Vonnegut led an elab 





orate thunderstorm study near Socorro 
N. Mex., where a stationary thundercloud 
forms almost every day WVE 10.300-ft, 


Mount Withington. The 


scientists flew 











instrum iden balloons into the handy 
cloud; they flew airplanes t and 
over it. With helicopter they strung 
thin wires between Mount Withingt 

ind neighboring peak ind used them 
to inject electrical charges into clouds 


Though they gathered valuable informa- 


1 


tor about ( oud electric L\ hone of their 


etorts made lightnir strike when they 





But the high-voltag oo valu 
Vonnegut to quit. Next sun 








ri w and his frustrates Joy ill re 
turn to Mount Withington armed th 
new Apparatus ncluding nt ON’ nd 
arrows ior tiring fine vires 


lightning-charged clouds. The 


they point out, has an eminent 





oservation of 


uurpose. Radar « 


shown that lightning ofter 


clouds h 

















cedes the formation of rain. Vonne 
SUSPe¢ it the lightning creates vast 
” charged particles that ¢ n 
small water drop! 
inother and swell 

ugh to fall as rain. 

w to make lightning fl a 
growing thunderhead, he may yet learn 
to coax rain trom a cloud that would 
otherwise soar unproductively overhead. 
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Found: The remedy for newsprint damage, 
U.S. publishings high-speed headache 


‘ 





id 


Rolls like this weigh nearly a ton; when out-of-round, they create vibration and damage. 


A WORKING IDEA TESTED AND REFINED BY OUR 


CREATIVE CREWS 


When U. S. presses switched to 
high speed, newsprint became a 
major problem. 

Unless a newsprint roll is perfectly round, it tears un- 
der tension and the whole “‘web”’ has to be re-threaded 
through the press. 

Nevertheless, a sizeable percentage of rolls reaches 
the pressroom with flat spots, ‘starring’ (caused by 
compression), gouges and tears. It has been extremely 
difficult to fix responsibility for this damage or to pin- 
point its source. 

Now a Creative Crew of the Milwaukee Road has 
proved that it is possible to ship newsprint without 
damage, over long periods, when the producer, the carrier 
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. 


America's resourceful railroad 


and the user all cooperate. The proof: Several hundred 
carloads of newsprint loaded in Canada, carried by rail 
to a leading midwest newspaper, unloaded and stored 
without appreciable damage in the 8 months ended 
dune 1, 1961! 

In achieving this remarkable record, Milwaukee 
Road personnel carried out fully the recommendations 
of the Special Committee on Newsprint Transporta- 
tion and Handling of the Association of American 


Railroads. 
In ways like this, the Milwaukee Road constantly 


applies creative thinking to the safeguarding of all com- 


modity shipments. 
— The Milwaukee Road, Union Station Bldg., Chicago 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


BROADWAY 


| Believe in You 
The title of the smash hit musical of 
How to Succeed 
Really Trying—is 


Broadway's new season 
in Business Without 


actually a bit misleading. The hero is 
energetic, guileful, scheming, ambitious 
shrewd, sly and ruthless. In short. he 


really tries hard, and his swift progression 
irom window washer to chairman of the 





BEN Man 


Actor Ropert Morse* 
You con't beat a cheetah. 


board is accomplished with such finesse 
that you scarcely notice the blood on the 
corpses. The character, in fact, is so basi- 
cally repulsive that there is probably only 
one Broadway actor who could turn this 
despicable crud into the most lovable 
monster since Barrie's crocodile. That 
actor has the part. 

Robert Alan Morse is 30 years old but 
looks as if he were pushing Io. Small and 
compact, with a boyish shock of unar- 
ranged light brown hair, bright pannikin 
eyes and a look-ma smile, he seems to 
have been formed by a head-on collision 
between Mickey Rooney and John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. He is the little ploy next 
door, and the vast delight of How to Suc- 
ceed is in watching this studiously naive, 
charming cub cheetah knock the spots off 
a pack of ravenous yes-men. After each 
victory Morse turns to the audience with 
a collaborative expression on his face that 
somehow touches a sympathetic nerve in 
every expense accountable soul in the 
house, who recognizes both the tactic and 
the impulse. 


* Photographed during the recording session of 
the original-cast album of How to Succeed in 
Business Without Re ally Trying 
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Penrod & Sammy. Morse’s own swift 
rise on Broadway has not always been so 
endearing. He was so irritatingly erratic 
during the road trials of his first play 
1955's The Matchmaker, that the rest of 
the nervous cast was ready to sign a peti- 
tion to have him dropped; but he even- 
tually scored a personal triumph, peeping 
out from under a table shouting. “We're 
all terribly innocent,” and he was the only 
member of the Broadway cast who was 
signed to appear in the film version. Dur- 
ing the pre-Broadway run of his next play 
Say, Darling, he was cast as an ov ercar- 
bonated young producer. One actress re- 
calls. “I had to walk the streets of New 
Haven with Bobby every goddam night. 
He kept saying how awful he was. He bit 
his nails and cried. The cast hated him. 
He was stealing the show.” Steal it he did, 
with a devastating caricature of Broad- 
way Producer Hal Prince; but in his next 
ippearance, as Richard Miller in Take My 
Along, he failed to steal top honors from 
the masterful Jackie Gleason, and had to 
settle merely for superb notices. 

In the current show, it is his enviable 
duty to plant long-lasting kisses on the 
ingénue, Bonnie Scott, but he recently 
turned on her with a four-letter snarl and 
added: “Blot your lipstick or T'll smear 
it all over your face.” And at one final 
curtain, as the cast soaked up the down- 
pour of applause, Morse turned and re- 
marked to one and all (including 60-year- 


old Co-Star Rudy Vallee): “Well they 
liked me.” 
No one smiled just then, but fellow 


actors generally like Bobby Morse too— 
when they are not working too close to 
him. He is more Penrod than Sammy 
Glick. Up and down the Rialto, he first- 
names doormen and kisses headwaiters 
in theatrical hangouts. He even kisses 
Producer David Merrick. He has Jumped 
up from a restaurant table to blaze away 
at imaginary badmen with an imaginary 
six-shooter. On one memorable occasion 
he turned a chocolate mousse upside down 
on his head. 

Sing Out & Sonar. By his own descrip- 
tion, he was always the class cutup and 
show-off. Raised in suburban Boston, 
where his father ran a chain of movie 
theaters, he was forever going to school 
with phony bandages on his head, explain- 
ing that his mother had hit him with a 
rolling pin or, after the 1938 hurricane, 
that a falling oak had beaned him. Some- 
thing had to be done, or so it seemed 
and eventually Morse was sent off to 
the lower school of the Christian Scien- 
list’ Principia College in Illinois. Pec- 
cadilloes there were punished as sins. 
When Bobby stole a dollar or so from 
his house mother’s coin collection he 
was placed in solitary confinement, and 
when he confessed later to a minor 
sexual experience with a girl classmate 
(“Nothing bad—we just looked at each 
other”), he was expelled. 

Back home at Newton High School, 
an understanding teacher decided that if 
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Bobby Morse wanted to show off so much, 
he should produce, direct and star in a 
school production of Walter Kerr’s Sing 
Out Sweet Land. T he show was good, his 
grades improved noticeably, and he de- 
cided to become an actor. The decision 
was also a kind of revelation for young 
Bobby: “It explained why I was always 
behaving like a brat.” 

After four years as a sonar man in the 
Navy. Bobby approached Broadway. Un- 
der the wing of his brother, Actor Richard 
Morse, his career developed quickly, with 
the usual tune-ups: American Theater 
Wing with Lee Strasberg, etc, 
And he has calmed down considerably 
now that he is a $1,750-a-week star. Last 
April he D’Andrea, an 
actress-dancer who had a supporting role 
in West Side Story, and their first child 
is due in December. With the success of 
How to Succeed, Morse has finally de- 
veloped confidence in himself, and the 
brat in him may be departing forever. He 
stops the show with a song, delivered into 
a mirror, that is such a moving paean to 
self-love it probably makes Narcissus roll 
over in his grave and take another look 
into the pool. It is called / Believe in You. 
At last, Bobby Morse really seems to. 
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married Carole 





Homosexuals & the Stage 
New York Times Broadway Critic 
Howard Taubman last week nervously 
cleared his throat and wrote: “It is time 
to speak openly and candidly of the in 
creasing influence and incidence of homo- 
sexuality on New York's stage - The 
public is deluded and misled if polite pre 
tenses are accepted at face value.” 
Taubman’s complaint was only inci- 
dentally an impatience with all the pri- 
vate jokes that reach the stage when 
homosexuals are involved in a production 
—for example, slices of extraneous dia- 
logue that provoke twitters among the 
knowing, or a female chorus line that 
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Critic TAUBMAN 
You can't miss rot. 
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The only “extra” not included in the new 1962 Simca ‘5’ for 


*1650° 


Here's what Simca’s new low price 
does include; Heater/ defroster, wind- 
shield washers and electric wipers, 
pleated vinyl upholstery and door pan- 
els, vinyl roof liner, bumper guards, 
directional signals, deluxe wheel caps, 
twin sun visors, vanity mirror, license 
plate brackets (front and rear), rear 
license plate light, glare-proof dash, 
map pocket, instrument panel safety 
pad, deluxe chrome trim, even sug- 
gested dealer prep and conditioning 
charges. 

Compared to others in its price class, 
the new Simca ‘S* gives you so many 
extras its really in a class by itself. 


SIMCA ‘5’ WINS! Only 
team to finish 12-hour Endur 
ance Run—longest in history of 
American stock car competition 

at’ Marlboro, Md, Simca de- 
feated all U.S. entries. No 
repairs, no oil or water added. 


FLASH! 


*Monufocturer’s suggested retail price, P.O.E 
East ond Gulf Coasts, Destination charges, 
local taxes and license fees extra 

**Your authorized Simca dealer's worranty to 
repair or reploce ports defective in material or 
workmanship is for 12 months or 12,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. Only tires and normal 
maintenance services such os replacement of 
spork plugs, condensers, ignition points, filters, 
etc, cre excluded 





Extra power. Extra smoothness and 
quietness. Extra room. Extra comfort. 
Extra luxury. Extra safety. And extra 
features. For example: 

New 5-Bearing Crankshaft — until 
now, never in any low-priced car. 
Gives amazingly smooth, quiet ride. 
New 65-Horsepowerful Engine — 
plenty of hill-climbing and passing 
power. 

Exclusive New Centrifugal Oil Filte: 
— saves oil, engine wear, money. 
Oversize Brakes —up to 56% more 
effective braking area than any other 
car in the class. 


12 Month/12,000 Mile Warranty** 











VOLKS- | RENAULT 
WAGEN | GORDINI 
HORSEPOWER 65 40 40 





EFFECTIVE BRAKE AREA 
CENTRIFUGAL OIL FILTER Yes No No 
NUMBER OF DOORS 4 2 4 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


COMPRESSION RATIO 


OVERALL LENGTH | 164.9in.| 160.6 in. 


Based on reliable automotive sources, current at dote of preparation. 


— Simca ‘5S’ is built so well it has the 
same warranty as the finest big cars. 
And That's Only The Beginning — 
Despite its 30% increase in horse- 
power, and all its other new features, 
Simca ‘5’ sull delivers even better mile- 
age than before! 

So check the comparison chart below. 
Then go see, feel and hear the truly 
great differences in this new Simca ‘5’ 
for yourself. You'll forget all your old 
ideas about economy cars! 


SIM 5 


Brought to you by Chrysler 










MAIN BEARINGS 5 
121 sq. in.| 96.1 sq. in.}81.6 sq. in. 
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12-volt 6-volt 12-volt 
UNIT BODY Yes No Yes 
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2020 | 1631 
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seems to have been deliberately dressed 
unappealingly, while in the male chorus 
“more skin is visible than art or illu- 
sion require. 

His real objection, wrote Critic Taub- 
man. is thematic. He finds no fault with 
plays that honestly and openly deal with 
homosexual themes and dilemmas, What 
worries him is that all too often. homo- 
sexual playwrights. in deference to the 
public's preference for normality. seem to 
be writing about heterosexuals, but do so 
in a homosexual way. In such plays, he 
writes. the female is frequently “a fan- 
tastically consuming monster or an in- 
credibly pathetic drab.” and the male is 
“a ragingly lustful beast or a limp. hand- 
some. neutral creature of otherworldly 
purity.” The homosexual’s view of human 
relations distorts normal man-woman situ- 
ations, and “the audience senses rot at 
the drama’s core.” 


TELEVISION 


Brinkley's Journal 

The trouble with most news types who 
set up their own feature shows on tele- 
vision is that their personalities get in 
the way of their material. A notable 
exception is NBC's David Brinkley. whose 
weekly Journal is one of the few bright 
if rough-cut, developments in the shabby 
new TV season. With an eye for a good 
story and a far-ranging curiosity that has 
roamed from the Far East to the U.S. 
Far West. Brinkley has made his re- 
ports with a quiet and respectful straight- 
forwardness. He has neither the hollow 
clangor of those doom-saying voices of 
oldtime radio nor the portentous solem- 
nity of Edward R. Murrow 
cellent: programs were frequently made 
irritating by the narrator's apparent at- 
tempt to be a grand intermediator be- 
tween the unwashed audience and the un- 
varnished truth. Brinkley has also resisted 
the temptation to live up to his own 





whose ex- 


reputation for being “dry and witty,” 
which might have led him into a dis- 
astrous attempt to become a_ kind of 
newsy Fred Allen. 


A-O.K., Man. Brinklev’s Journal got 
off to an unpromising start in its first 
program, presenting a splendid rendition 
of America the Beantiful on the audio 
while the video showed pictures of trash 
heaps. automobile graveyards. dump 
trucks dumping. and beer cans floating 
in the shining sea. Only a freshman in 
a high school journalism class would have 
considered it a towering achievement. But 
after that he settled down to some re- 
markable short studies, in which the cam- 
era work was vivid and the scripts (which 
he writes himself) tartly acute. 

A gaudy tour ol Beach, the 
community nearest Cape Canaveral, en- 
raged the citizens of Cocoa Beach but 
showed the rest of the country the phe- 
homena that spring up around the space 
age’s launching pads: beatniks swinging 
as if hooked on liquid oxygen. splashy 
motels by the mile. a real estate agent 
selling outback lots for $1.595 an acre, 
a wiggly blonde singing in a nightspot 
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TER SENNET 


aa 
COMMENTATOR BRINKLEY 
Pointing, not preaching. 


about her A-O.K. flight in a rocket with 
her spaceman. Then he switched to Brit- 
ain’s cheap-jack sex-and-crime newspa- 
pers and an abrasively candid interview 
with Cecil Harmsworth (“I'm a_high- 
brow’) King, publisher of London's Daily 
Mirror. 

Hoods & Cowboys. In the subsequent 
weeks the program has improved steadi- 
ly. One installment argued with heavy 
irony that crime does pay. The biggest 
hoods in the U.S. “are not in jail.” said 
Brinkley, “they're here.” And with that 
he showed some of the kingpins’ lavish 
mansions in Pointe, Mich.. rat- 
tling off the residents’ names and speci- 
alities. from narcotics to counterfeiting. 
At one estate the hoods and their families 
came out and started pushing the NBC 
cameramen around: Brinkley showed that 
too. A more obvious entry in the Journal 
dealt with that old American folk hero, 
the cowboy. as he lives in ro6r. Brink- 
ley found his latter-day cowboys at a 
200.000-acre ranch in Wyoming. where 
the working day begins at 3 a.m. with 
breakfast, and other meals are served at 
9:30 a.m. and 6 p.m., and the menu 
never varies: beef, beans, potatoes. The 
surprising truth seems to be that the 
American cowboy has changed very little 
essentially: he is still a lone rider, tak- 
ing orders resentfully. literally quitting 
at the drop of a hat. 

Brinkley has also done fine studies of 
British Guiana and its recent election, and 
Cambodia having a jolly good time ac- 
cepting bridges, harbors and schools from 
a dozen nations East and West. This 
week he talks about credit buying in the 
U.s. and TV commercials abroad. Often 
pointing up issues but never preaching 
the program is at best as sharp as an 
ax, but it seldom grinds one. “Brinkley’s 
not out to save the world.” says Pro- 
ducer Ted Yates. “He's just out to be 
Brinkley.” 


Grosse 


MILESTONES 


Married. Prince Moulay Abdallah, 26, 
vounger brother of Morocco’s King Has- 
san II; and Lamia Solh, 26, golden-haired, 
Sorbonne-schooled daughter of onetime 
Lebanese Premier Riad Solh. who was 
assassinated in 1951; both for the first 
time; in Rabat, Morocco. 





Married. Richard Savitt. 34. 19s! 
Wimbledon champion who now mixes 
stock brokerage with the racquets. last 
February retired the National Indoor ten- 
nis trophy by winning it for the third 
time; and Louise Liberman, 20, Manhat- 
tan debutante: both for the first time; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Robert Walter Scott McLeod, 
47. State Department security watchdog 
under John Foster Dulles and Ambassa- 
dor to Treland from 1937 to 1061, an 
ex-F BI man who forced the dismissal or 
resignation of 300 State Department em- 
plovees in his first year at Foggy Bottom 
ultimately became so much of a storm 
center that Dwight Eisenhower sent him 
off to Dublin after a bitter Senate con- 
firmation debate in which McLeod was 
denounced by Pennsylvania's Democratic 
Senator Joseph Clark as a “symbol of the 
witch hunter” of the McCarthy era; of a 
heart attack; in Concord, N.H. 


Died. Colonel Ulius Louis Amoss, 
U.S.A.F. Reserve, 67, a onetime Y.M.C.A, 
secretary who parlayed World War IT in- 
telligence experience into a profitable ci- 
vilian career, ran what he asserted was the 
world’s largest private spy network (7,000 
agents by his count}, claimed complici- 
ty in a clutch of international intrigues 
straight out of E. Phillips Oppenheim, in- 
cluding a plot to smuggle Stalin’s son out 
of Russia: of a heart attack: in Baltimore. 


Died. Harvey Slocum. 75. tough-talk- 
ing U.S. engineer who bossed the con- 
struction of India’s giant (740 ft. high) 
and all-but-completed Bhakra Dam. a 
self-educated ex-laborer who helped build 
Hoover and Grand Coulee dams and 
whose overriding ego—he called himself 
“the best damn dam builder in the world” 

was matched only by his professional 
skill; of a heart attack; in Nangal, India. 





Died. Dr. Channing Heggie Tobias. 70, 


stubborn crusader for Negroes’ rights, 
a Georgia-born Methodist minister and 


Y.M.C.A. executive who served as board 
chairman of the N.A.A.C.P. from 1953 to 
1960. balanced militancy with moderation 
after the Supreme Court's 1954 school 
desegregation decision, urged upon his fel- 
low Negroes “the spirit of give and take”; 
of a stroke: in Manhattan. 


Died. Richard P. Hughes. 84. a long- 
time local power in New Jersey's Demo- 
cratic politics; of a heart attack; in Bur- 
lington, N.J.. two days before his son 
Richard J.. became the state’s Demo- 
cratic Governor-elect. 
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UNI () You are looking at the busi- 
0 ness end of the first remote- 
control banking system of its kind. Here 
closed circuit television, high-fidelity 
voice communication, and a pneumatic 
tube system combine to let drive-in cus- 
tomers see, talk to, and transact business 
with, tellers in a bank located a quarter 
of a mile away. This new cost-reducing 
installation, engineered and installed by 
ITT companies in cooperation with The 
Mosler Safe Company, is one example of 
ITT’s unique flair for bringing telecommu- 
nications and electronics to the solution 
of practical business problems. 




















UNIVERSA ITT System companies 

are at home in 30 coun- 
tries in every quarter of the free world. More 
important, the skills, experience and special 
knowledge of ITT scientists and engineers in 
North and South America, Europe and the Far 
East are pooled for the benefit of ITT custom- 
ers. This international interchange of ideas and 
talent is a continuous process. It has proved 
invaluable in helping ITT customers everywhere 
to expand and update their operations both at 
home and abroad. 











UNDERSTANDING »o2c ic. 


—understanding a customer's total needs and 
creating flexible systems to serve both pres- 
ent and future requirements—is the business 
of ITT. Another facet of ITT understanding: 
doing the whole job. Conception. Research 
and development. Manufacture. Installation 
and maintenance. This kind of ITT understand- 
ing has sired a host of unique developments 
in telecommunications, from tiny individual 
components to vast global communications 
networks. / Our monogram, ITT, stands for 
International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration. Our home office: the ITT Building, 
320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 











FASTEST FROM SKYWAY 70 HIGHWAY! sctionai’s Executive 


Service is tailored to meet the man on the run. We do the waiting, not you. With a National 
Credit Card* (or other major credit card) you’re on your way in a new Ford or other fine car 
in minutes. You enjoy “head-of-the-line” service from America’s fastest growing car rental 


system. Now over 1000 offices, world-wide. If you hate to wait, next time go National! 


*Write us for your National Credit Card. 1015 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. \N CANADA IT’S TILDEN RENT-A-CAR. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Earnings: Up 


After two months of milling 
indecisively, U.S. investors last week went 
on a buying spree that sent the stock mar- 
ket charging up. On one day alone. a 
record 1,360 issues were traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. well over 
6,000.00 shares changed hands. and the 
Dow-Jones industrials index climbed 9.14 
points Lo 723.74——Just a shade below its 
alltime peak of 726.53 in early Septem- 
ber. At week's end, still on the rise, the 
market was up to 724.83. 

Wall Street professionals found plenty 
of reasons for the rise: brisk auto sales, 
some cooling of the Berlin crisis, and the 
expectation of more Government spend- 
ing in the wake of last week’s Democratic 
election victories. But the sharpest spur to 
the market from General Motors 
Corp. which raised its annual dividend 
from $2 to $2.50 per share by declaring 
its lirst year-end extra dividend since the 
record auto-sales year of 1955. Avowedly 
based on the prospect of fast year-end 
auto sales—because of the August auto 
strike, G.M.’s third-quarter earnings were 
off 1.30; from a vear ago—the G.M. divi- 
dend not only gave a $143 million Christ- 
mas bonus to 867,000 stockholders but 
also buoyed up confidence throughout the 


1957 





around 


came 


economy. 

Short Fall, High Bounce. Many other 
companies also boosted dividends. Jersey 
Standard added a nickel, fattening the 
pocketbooks of its 665,000 owners by $11 
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million. Boeing, Brunswick and U.S. Gyp- 
sum also announced raises. In all, divi- 
dend payments by U.S. corporations are 
expected to grow from an annual rate of 
$14.3 billion in the third quarter to more 
than $15 billion in the fourth, 

Behind the dividend spurt are a pair of 
cheering facts about corporate profits 
1) they slipped less during the recent re- 
cession than in any other since World 
War Il, and 2) they have snapped back 
better than in any other postwar recovery. 
From an annual rate of $47.4 billion 
in first-quarter 1960, pre-tax profits slid 
steadily to $40 billion in_ first-quarter 
1961. Virtually all that loss came in the 
manufacturing sector. But with manufac- 
turing leading the way, the rate went back 
up to $45.5 billion in second-quarter 1961 
then moved on to $47 billion in the third 
quarter. In the current quarter Govern- 
ment economists are looking for a new 
record of more than $so billion. 

Aside from a few well-publicized lag- 
gards. including most domestic oi] pro- 
ducers and airlines. virtually all key in- 





dustries have shared in the profit rise 
chemicals, railroads, utilities, food. con 
struction, steel. Last week substantial 


third-quarter increases over earnings a 
year ago were reported by American Can 
Western Union, North American Avia- 
tion, W. R. Grace. Borden, Allied Paper 
and a fistful of others. 

Bankroll for Expansion. Historically 
corporate profits in the U.S. rise as em- 
ployment does, At present. with the un- 
employment stubborn 6.8°, 
corporate earnings are running about 9% 
of the gross national product. Govern- 
ment figure the rate could 
jump to 10? if management, encouraged 
by the prospect of rosier earnings. decid 
ed to step up production enough that it 
must significantly increase hiring. If the 
Administration prediction of a $5365 bil- 
lion G.N.P. by next June is borne out 
that would mean an annual corporate 
profit rate of $36 to $57 billion. And with 
that much money in its pockets, U.S. in- 
dustry might well set off a new boom in 
spending on plant and equipment. 


rate at a 


economists 


Production Costs: Down 

One little-discussed reason for the spate 
of improved corporate earnings is that 
production costs in the U.S. are trending 
downward. Though some businessmen still 
find themselves in a wage-price squeeze 
the Commerce Department's new index of 
wage and salary costs per unit of manu- 
facturing production has been moving 
down since the economy started climbing 
back last March (see chart). Labor costs 
usually fall during the early stages of a re- 
covery because production then increases 
more rapidly than hiring does, but this 
year's drop has been abnormally large. 

Belated Payoff. The dip in labor costs 
has occurred primarily overall 
productivity has risen faster during this 
recovery than in the past two recovery 
periods. Since 1947 the productivity of 


because 


non-agricultural workers in the U.S. has 
increased by an average of 3° a year, ris- 
ing in recovery periods to 7.57. But in 
this year’s economic bounce-back, produc- 
tivity has soared by a remarkable annual 
rate of ;. Chief explanation of this 
sudden leap. Government economists be- 
lieve, is that industry is finally beginning 
to reap the rewards of its free-spending 
investment in new plant. equipment and 
research during the late 1950s. 

Whatever its cause, the increase in pro- 
ductivity means that manufacturers can 
get by with fewer workers—at least for a 
while. Fortune calculates that the cur- 
rent unemployment rate would be 5.5°% 
instead of 6.8°; if productivity had not 
increased so much faster this year than it 
did in the Management 
is also keeping costs down by a more cau- 
tious approach to the hiring of higher- 
salaried executives and technicians. 
a Federal Reserve Board economist 
“Managers are adding only in case of real 
They know that once these high- 
level men are hired, they cannot be laid 
off the way wage workers are. 

Slowing Engine. Still another reason 
for falling labor costs has been a shift in 
union tactics. Under the pressures of au- 
tomation and chronic unemployment, un- 
ion leaders are placing greater emphasis 
on job-security benefits instead of straight 
pay raises.The result; manufacturing wage 
increases, Which averaged 5.1% in 1957 
will amount to less than 3° this year. 

Reinforcing this trend is the decreas- 
ing importance of escalator clauses, which 
provide for automatic 
the cost-of-living 





Igss recovery. 


Says 


need, 


wage increases as 
index rises. General 


Electric. Westinghouse and the railroads 
have completely eliminated escalator 


clauses from their labor contracts and the 
steel companies have cut back sharply on 
escalator benefits. Simultaneously, the en- 
gine that drives the escalators has slowed 
down: since January, the cost-of-living 
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From old investments, new rewards. 
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Pennsylvania's 
James Symes 


100-150 mi. 


index has advanced only nine-tenths of a 
point. One sign of the times: the auto in- 
dustry’s escalator program will probably 
increase the average pay of U.A.W. mem- 
bers this vear by only 2¢ an hour v. 3¢ to 
6¢ an hour every previous year since 1943. 


RAILROADS 


Return Engagement 

Switching from tirades to togetherness 
with all the abruptness of young lovers 
making up a quarrel, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, biggest in the nation, and the 
third-ranking New York Central* last 
week said that they had decided to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to merge. If the deal goes 
through, it will be among the largest 
mergers in history. The resulting giant 
would tower far above all other U.S. rail- 
roads in assets ($4.2 billion), trackage 
(20,372 miles from Boston to St. Louis) 
—and debts ($1.3 billion). 

The merger announcement obliged Cen- 
tral President Alfred E. Perlman to swal- 
low a large mouthful of crow and offered 
Pennsy Chairman James M. Symes (pro- 
nounced Sims) a rare kind of satisfaction. 
The two roads first began to talk merger 
in 1957, but two years later, just as they 
were about to settle on terms, Perlman 
coldly called the whole thing off. Said he: 
“Before we marry the girl, we want to 
make sure no other heiress is around that 
might fall into our lap.” 

The Unwelcome Suitor. The Central's 
lap, however, proved to have scant at- 
traction for the other heiresses. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad stockholders flatly re- 
jected Central overtures in favor of merg- 
er talks with the more profitable Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railway. The Central was 








* No. 2 U.S. railroad, with assets of $2.2 bil 
lion: Southern Pacific. 
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also rebuffed when it tried to elbow into 
the projected merger of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway and the New York. Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickei Plate) Railroad. 
And since the Pennsylvania owns 32.66 
of the Norfolk & Western's voting stock. 
Perlman began to fear that the girl he had 
rejected might join the N. & W.-Nickel 
Plate combine, leaving the Central to lead 
an impoverished bachelor existence, 

The turning point for Perlman and the 
Central apparently came when John and 
Clint Murchison (Time cover, June 16) 
took over Alleghany Corp.. which controls 
the Central. As late as last September 20 
Perlman was still proudly refusing Pennsy 
offers to share a roadbed with the Central. 
But between the mounting financial difii- 
culties and the persuasion of John Mur- 
chison, a strong believer that mergers offer 
the Eastern railroads their best hope of 
profitability, Perlman finally had little 
choice but to accede to a shotgun mar- 
riage. At a casual glance, the proposed 
wedding might look like a pooling of 
weaknesses; the Central lost $25 million 
in the first nine months of this year and 
the Pennsy $13 million. But the two roads 
estimated that by eliminating duplicate 
equipment and _ facilities, they can save 
$100 million a year in operating costs. 

Time For Self-Help. In Washington 
the betting is that the ICC will be fa- 
vorably inclined toward the merger. 
Whether Justice Department trustbusters 
will agree is an open question, but given 
continuing truck competition and the fact 
that two other giant Eastern rail networks 
are in prospect, few railroadmen can see 
how a Pennsy-Central merger would 
create a danger of monopoly. Said one 
Washington railroad expert: “The North- 
eastern railroads are on the skids. If the 
Government can’t or won't give them any 
relief, then at least they should be allowed 
to do something for themselves.” 





AUTOS 
Who's What at G.M. 


At the Bloomfield Hills Country Club— 
social GHQ of the auto industry elite— 
the seasonal small talk about football 
shifted abruptly last week to an even 
more popular sport: guessing who will be 
the next president and who the next chair- 
man of General Motors. G.M. itself kicked 
off the speculation with an_ intriguing 
round of promotions among its top offi- 
cials, Upward bound: 
> JaMEs E. Goopmanx, 536, moved from 
group vice president in charge of G.M.'s 
body and assembly division to executive 
vice president in charge of the automotive, 
body and assembly, and parts divisions, 
> Epwarp N. Cote. 52. vice president and 
general manager of the Chevrolet division, 
was named to the newly created post of 
group vice president in charge of all car 
and truck divisions. Cole, whose new job 
ranks just below Goodman's, was also 
elected to the G.M. board and the all- 
important executive committee. 

Pp Semon E, (“Bunky”) Knupsen. 40, 
son of late G.M. President William Se 
Knudsen, and previously vice president 
and general manager of the Pontiac divi- 
sion, shifted into Cole's job at Chevrolet 
—one that his father held for nine years. 

> Extiott M. (“Pete”) Estes, 45. Pontiac 
chief engineer since 1956, moved into 
front-line management by taking over 
Knudsen’s post at Pontiac. 

With customary inscrutability, G.M. 
itself offered no explanation for its moves. 
so the field was clear for non-G.M. auto 
executives to guess at their meaning. Most 
concluded that Cole and Knudsen are now 
in competition to succeed President John 
F. Gordon, 61, when Gordon reaches man- 
datory retirement age in four years. 

More Models Faster. Age. Detroit pun- 
dits reason, militates against Goodman's 
going much higher in the G.M. hierarchy 
because he will be close to retirement 
himself in four years. A barrel-chested, 
outgoing life of the party, Goodman 
started at G.M. 36 years ago on the as- 
sembly line. worked his way to the top 
through the Fisher Body and Buick-Olds- 
mobile-Pontiac assembly divisions. His 
biggest contribution: cutting the time it 
takes to develop a new model from more 
than three years to less than two. 

Cole (Time cover, Oct. 5, 1959) is 
generally rated a slight favorite over 
Knudsen in the presidential stakes. A rare 
combination of engineer and articulate 
salesman, Cole learned his engineering at 
General Motors Institute, the company 
engineering school, was chief engineer at 
Cadillac and then Chevrolet before he took 
over Chevy in 1956. He directed the de- 
velopment of the Corvette sports car and 
the Corvair air-cooled, rear-engine com- 
pact. Last year, introducing Detroit to the 
sales potential of pizazz with his chromed- 
up Monza, Cole whipped Chevy to record 
sales of 1,730,000—the most for any car 
in history. 

For Maiden Aunts. Knudsen in per- 
sonality and record is a subdued version of 
Cole. He came out of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1936, joined 
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Instant dictation... 
any number 
can play! 





Learn how your employees-hundreds if need be, can dictate 
by desk telephone with Edison's newest Televoice System 


An Edison Televoice® installation in your office can prove a real 
money-maker. You simply pick up a telephone, dial and dictate, while 
the subject is still fresh in your mind. Minutes later the memo arrives 
on your desk. Communications improve. Money making ideas are put 
into action. Work becomes more pleasant and profitable. 

Any number can use the Edison Televoice system. Best of all, 
Televoice installations generally cost less than comparable single 
dictation instruments. In larger installations, costs average two-thirds 
less. Fewer recorders and transcribers are required —and the individ- 
ual desk phones are inexpensive. There is a further saving with Dial 
Televoice, when used with existing dial telephone systems. Interested? 
Send in this coupon below for a free estimate on how the Edison Tele- 
voice system can make your company a better money-maker. 


Thomas A. Edison Industries 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: |'d like to learn how a Televoice 
System can make our company a better money-maker. 
Name- = — 

Company _ 


Appress___ 





ee | 


—— ee ee 


ERA 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, BUI | 


N.J. Business recording equipment: Desk B y \ i 
instruments—Portables—Tape recorders— sas) 
. = ia 


Centralized dictating systems. 


The most advanced dictating instrument since Edison first recorded sound 
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G.M.'s GoopMAN, KNUDSEN 





Estes & Cour 


Fodder for Bloomfield Hills 


G.M, three vears later. After hitches in 
the automotive 
manufacturing 
Pontiac 
a car good only 


aircraft and diesel engine 
divisions he 
in 1956 when it v 


took 
looked on as 
for maiden aunts. Knud- 
sen ripped off Pontiac's traditional chrome 
streaks, pepped up its engine and gave it 
gimmick features (“wide track split 
grille), Result: while other medium-priced 
cars continued to Pontiac jumped 
from sixth place in sales into a fight with 
Rambler for third. Knudsen’s move to 
Chevy will give G.M. kingmakers a chance 
to measure him with the same vardstick 
they held up to Cole. 

Should the presidency go to either 
Engineer Cole or Engineer Knudsen, the 
chairman's job most likely would fall to a 
financial man in the tradition of 
Chairman Frederic G. Donner 
ing contenders at the moment: George 
Russell, 56, executive vice president for 
and Vice President Richard C. 
Gerstenberg. 1. Russell's immediate sub- 
ordinate. But for all participants in the 


over 





slide 





present 
59. Lead- 


finance 


great Detroit guessing game. one G.M. 
official last week had an amused warn- 
ing; “Whatever vou guess, no matter 
how logical, the odds are vou're going 
to be w rong.” 
TECHNOLOGY 

Frozen Gas 

Shortly before the Korean war, a Chi- 


tried to 
raise the price of the natural gas it was 
selling to a power company controlled by 
William Wood Prince. 47 chairman 
of Armour & Co. and a managing trustee 
of the 30-company Prince (Time 
March 3). Indignantly, Prince ordered his 
research men to find a way of bringing 
methane to Chicago by water transport. 
The result, twelve years and $50 million 
later: a method of shipping 
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cago gas injudiciously 


company 





now 





trust 


liquefied 


methane that promises to bring handsome 
new profits to Wizard Prince 
and to open untapped markets for the 
fuel in countries which do not 
have their own gas fields. 

Something for the Boilers. Prince's re- 
started off from a 
when it is chilled to — 258° F. 
into a liquid that oc- 
cupies only one six-hundredth as much 
space as methane gas. A Moscow utility 
plant has for years “frozen’’ methane to 
store for peak consumption periods. But 
no one knew a safe and inexpensive way 
of keeping methane at such a low temper 
ature while it was being shipped. To solve 
the transportation problem, Prince pooled 


Business 


low-cost 


searchers long-estab 
lished fact 


methane “freezes’ 


A toe 








resources with Continental Oil Co. and 
later with Royal Dutch/Shell in a com- 
bine called Conch International Methane 

solution Conch found was a 


Ltd. The 
double-hulled ocean tanker equipped with 








aluminum storage tanks insulated with 
sa wood and encased in steel. Even 
with this kind of insulation, some meth- 


ane did vaporize—just about enough, the 
engineers thriftily noted, to fuel the ship’s 
boilers. 

In seven trial runs, a Conch-designed 
methane tanker successfully hauled liquid 
gas from a plant at Lake Charles, La., to 
London, where it was pumped into special 
storage tanks and fed as a gas into the 
city mains. The British were delighted— 
they pay about $1.60 per 1.000 cu. ft. for 
homemade an estimated go¢ 
for liquid methane. Last week, over bitter 
opposition from the British coal industry 
Sir Henry Jones, chairman of the British 
Gas Council, which operates Britain's na- 
tionalized gas industry, won government 
permission to spend $50.6 million on fa- 
cilities to handle liquid methane, which 
Conch will bring in from French wells in 
the Sahara. Within three years. Jones 
hopes to be importing enough frozen 
methane to handle up to 12°¢ of Britain’s 
gas needs. 

Better than Texas. Eager to begin op- 
erations, Conch has already signed con- 
tracts with British shipbuilders for two 
28,000-ton methane tankers worth $10 
million each, is busily dickering for more 
frozen-gas customers in Switzerland, Ger 
many and Italy. And even though the 
U.S. is liberally crossed with gas pipelines, 
several East Coast and Southern Cali- 
fornia utilities are studying the economics 
of using liquid methane to extend their 
fuel supplies when demand finally over- 
taxes the pipelines. Convinced that the 
British deal is only a Conch 
boasts: “We can liquefied gas 


coal gas 





beginning 
deliver 


Prince & METHANE TANKER 
Fuel to Newcastle. 
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How to succeed in |¥] 3 


Men and women seeking success—and some who have already found it—make lively reading in 
the pages of Lire this week. In pro football: Sports Editor Marshall Smith describes the rough, 
tough education of Francis Tarkenton, rookie quarterback of the Minnesota Vikings, who is 
breaking into his bruising trade in a year when ‘get the quarterback” is the cry heard round the 
league. In show business: six pages on the lively arts—three in color—include reviews of two cur- 
rent Broadway hits—the witty musical **How To Succeed in Business Without Really Trying,” 
the gritty but critically acclaimed comedy-drama, **The Caretaker.” In politics: a Lire close-up 
of a newcomer to India’s public life—the Maharani of Jaipur—a woman of beauty, wealth and, 
above all, political know-how. Vital, interesting reading like this makes Lire each week a great 
magazine of human experience. Advertisers know that LiFe is also a great magazine of selling 
power: this week’s issue, for example, contains $5.2 million in advertising volume, a larger in- 
vestment than any other magazine has ever carried in a single issue. And through no other maga- 


zine so big can you reach customers so fast: 











with Lire’s fast-close facilities* it’s only sev- Sreven Sue Sense er. neee 


ari connge sotllgalien ATTLE CRY: GET 
en days from plate to published page. Even Uni. ULI 
for Lire’s year-end issue, on sale Dec. 20, THE QUARTERBACK! 


there’s still time. Black-and-white and two- ” 


color closing is Dec. 13; four-color, Nov. 30. 





* Fast Close premium, 5°; 





OUT TODA Y in the new issue of 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation 
of an offer to bay securities. 


New Issue November 9, 1961 


875,000 Shares 
Small Business Investment Company 


of New York, Inc. 


(A Federal Licensee under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958) 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $20 per share 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the anderviqned (one of the 
underwriters named therein) onlu by persons to whom the undersiqned 
may legally offer these securities ander applicable secartties laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


In Strict Confidence... 


Ever read the Hippocratic oath all the way through? After more 
than 2,000 years, some of it is a bit outdated. But there’s one 
sentence that is still held sacred by all doctors—and by members 
of many other professions and trades as well: 


“Whatsoevcr in my practice or not in my practice 
I shall see or hear amid the lives of men which 
ought not to be noised about, as to this I will keep 
silence, holding such things unfitted to be spoken.” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, that’s how we feel about the private 
affairs of our customers, too. Even when you place an order 
through us, nobody but vour account executive knows your iden- 
tity, because all our business is transacted and all our records ure 
kept by account number only. Finally, when you write to Research 
for investment help, the information you give us is seen only by 
the people inside our firm whose job it is to help you. 

We believe that you will have confidence in us only as we keep 
confidence with you, and we act accordingly. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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from Africa or Arabia to Japan for no 
more than it costs to deliver Texas ga- 
by pipeline to New York.” 

In another breakthrough in fuel tech- 
nology, the hard pressed U.S. coal in- 
dustry moved a step closer to economica'- 
Iv attractive pipeline transportation of it- 
product. Since tgs; Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. has fueled one of its 
generating plants with coal slurry (a mix- 
ture of crushed coal and water) brought 
in through a 1o8-mile pipeline from Con- 
solidation Coal Co.'s Cadiz. Ohio, mine. 
But the necessity to remove almost all 
the water before the slurry could be 
burned has discouraged other companies 
from following Cleveland Electric's exam- 
ple. Last week New York's Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. demonstrated a furnace that 
can burn slurry with 30°7 water content, 
making pipeline-pumped coal almost as 
easy to handle as fuel oil. Plans for a coal 
pipeline from the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia fields to big East Coast power 
companies are already under considera- 
tion, But to coal producers and consumers 
alike. pumped coal’s greatest immediate 
usefulness is apt to be in beating down 
railroad coal-hauling rates. Since Cleve- 
land Electric put in its solitary pipeline, 
the railroads serving the company’s other 
generating plants have dropped their coal- 
hauling rates by $1.05 a ton. 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Vitamins for the Drugmakers 

Last August the Justice Department's 
Antitrust’ Division brought suit against 
three major drug makers—American Cy- 
anamid, Bristol-Myers and Chas. Pfizer & 
Co.—on charges that they had conspired 
to fix prices of three “broad spectrum” 
antibiotics. The trustbusters’ charges were 
similar to those that the Federal Trade 
Commission had been pressing since 1958 
against six drug companies—including the 
three under tire from Justice. Last week 
the drug industry got a shot in the arm 
when FTC Hearing Examiner Robert Pi- 
per ordered dismissal of the FTC charges. 

After wading through 19.000 pages of 
testimony and exhibits. Piper found that 
“there are isolated items of evidence 
Which, standing alone and without expla- 
nation, might cause suspicion or specu- 
lation of conspiracy. However. suspicion 
and speculation cannot replace proof.” 
The prices to retailers of the antibiotics 
in question, said Piper. tended to become 
identical because “it was not possible to 
sell the identical product at a higher price 
and it was self-defeating to offer the prod- 
uct at a lower price since this was quickly 
met by competitors.” 

If the FTC's five commissioners uphold 
Piper. they will place another U.S. Gov- 
ernment agency at odds with Attorney 
General Bobby Kennedy's trustbusters— 
who have already had similar skirmishes 
with the Treasury Department on the 
issue of bank mergers (Trae, Sept. S et 
seg.). But if past performance is any 
guide, the trustbusters will probably press 
ahead with their case, undeterred by the 
| disagreement of fellow bureaucrats. 
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What took the weight out of can freight? Aluminum did. The proof is on 
the shipping bills. Take cans made of Alcoa" Aluminum. They ride at far less cost than 
ordinary cans. They're lighter. Billions of cans will hit the road this year. But the ones 
that will save someone a lot of money are those that take the weight out of freight. 
Cans of aluminum... Aluminum from Alcoa. 


Your partner for better packaging 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








Vodka 80 & 100 Proof. Distilled from 100% Grain, Gilbey's Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, Ohio. Distributed by National Distillers Products Company 





Six different drinks and the difference is 





...the best name in Gin and Vodka 
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Author in a Box 


Witverness (310 pp.}—Robert Penn 
Warren—Random House ($4.95). 


It is long past time that modern bus- 
iness practice was applied to the impor- 
tant matter of the author's image (‘im- 
age” in Madison Avenue’s lexicon means 
what the public thinks about a person or 
corporation when it is not thinking very 
hard). Up to now, authors’ images have 
been left, hit or miss, to book jacket 
eulogists and to the authors themselves. 

When the image makers get around to 
studying the matter, they should consider 
the case of Robert Penn Warren. William 
Faulkner's image may have more dazzle, 
but for steady, omnidirectional glow, 
Warren’s image holds a high place among 
living American authors. This is not en- 
tirely accounted for by Warren's talent; 
there are better poets, novelists and critics 
now practicing, and there may well be 
better professors at Yale. Diversity is the 
secret. For some reason, while a man who 
is superb in one field does not necessarily 
have a really ineluctable image, it is im- 
possible to ignore someone who is almost 
superb in several fields at once, e.g., a 
reasonably good pianist who can conduct 
orchestras and write musical comedies. 
Author Warren, who has won, and earned, 
Pulitzer Prizes for fiction (All the King’s 
Men, 1946) and poetry (Promises, 1957), 
is the Leonard Bernstein of contemporary 
literature. 

$2,000 for Amantha. This is not all to 
the good. With respect to Warren's novels, 
it seems mostly to the bad. Almost unan- 
imously, the highbrow-quarterly critics 
praise the author's fiction, searching hard- 
er for significance than they would in 
costume romances by authors who are not 
members of their own establishment. And 
the book club groundlings have discovered 
that Warren is a dual-purpose author; his 
sex scenes are as humid as one could wish, 
and his name adds prestige to a coffee 
table. Addled by the image, reviewers 
have praised excesses in Warren’s work 
that they would have damned in Frank 
Yerby’s. 

In fact, the image has long obscured 
both Warren's faults and his real poten- 
tialities. But the fact is, as his new novel 
Wilderness vividly demonstrates, Warren 
has all too often used his remarkable skill 
as a novelist with carelessness and cyni- 
cism. His best-known book, All the King’s 
Men, is a good novel with great flaws. Its 
strengths are in mood, speech and flow of 
action; its weaknesses are Warren’s failure 
to see the viciousness in Willie Stark, his 
idealized Huey Long character, and his 
distrust of his own ability to get through 
the book without melodrama. The novel's 
too-obtrusive narrator becomes aware of 
the unfathomable intertwinings of guilt, 
for instance, only when he learns that the 
man he has destroyed at Willie’s request 
is his own father. 

This sort of supererogatory melodrama 
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reached a peak of turgidity in Warren’s 
worst novel, Band of Angels (Orville 
Prescott in the New York Times, 1955: 
“thoughtful reflections upon moral issues 
and psychological factors”). Amantha, 
the beautiful ante-bellum heroine, is set- 
ting divinity students aquiver at Oberlin 
College when she hears that her planta- 
tion owner father has died. Back in Ken- 
tucky, to her horror and the reader's 
titillation, she learns not only that she is 
the daughter of a slave woman, but that 
the plantation and she herself with it are 
being sold for taxes. Soon Amantha 
(Yvonne De Carlo in the movie) is 


, 





WALTER DARAN 


Rosert PENN WARREN 
Diversity is the secret. 


trembling on the block at a slave auction. 
A lounging lecher decides to examine the 
goods, when whack!—a_silver-headed 
cane smashes his wrist. The hero (Clark 
Gable) pays $2,000, and takes Amantha 
off to his manor house. 

Lingering Seduction. Perhaps the most 
exasperating of Warren’s novels was The 
Cave (Arthur Mizener in the New York 
Times, 1959: “Warren at his best 
beautifully intricate’). The author con- 
tinued to spoon out enough sex to keep 
matronly readers titillated. More offensive 
was the novel's fakery in character de- 
velopment. Warren staged a situation of 
violence (a youth trapped in a cave), 
exposed a dozen people to it, and then, 
without explanation, asked the reader to 
believe that each of them experienced a 
profound change of personality. This sort 
of dodge is a black box, in engineering 
jargon—a device whose purpose is given 
but whose wiring is conveniently left 
secret. 

A Single Pebble. Wilderness, Warren's 
latest, is another black box. To conceal 
the fact that it has only 65,000 words, 
Random House spaced it out to 310 pages 


by means of air between the lines, tiny 
type blocks, and large page numbers. The 
space fraud does not matter, but the 
unfulfilled expectation of substance does. 
There is only one major character, and he 
is not very interesting, even to himself. 
His name is Adam Rosenzweig, a young 
Bavarian Jew whose crippled left foot 
requires him to wear a special boot (his 
Jewishness makes him an outcast and his 
lameness, melodramatically, makes him 
doubly so—Warren still does not trust 
his own skill). Exalted with a vision of 
freedom, Adam decides to migrate to the 
U.S. to fight with the union in the 
Civil War. 

The story is full of events, but little 
happens. Adam's foot keeps him out of 
the fighting, so he works for a sutler sell- 
ing provisions to Union troops, and even- 
tually fetches up on the fringes of the 
Battle of the Wilderness (1863). There is 
a violent episode, the sort Warren has 
written twenty times, in which two men 
are shown to have the mark of Cain: a 
Negro clerk has the brand of a deserter on 
his buttocks, and Adam’s employer wears 
a highly symbolic money belt. And at the 
end there is an intertwinedness-of-guilt 
scene; ragged Confederates have stolen 
Adam's boots, and he, soliloquizing on the 
oneness of man, takes a pair from a 
dead man. That is all there is. 

Steely Art. What makes a succession 
of bad novels worth complaining about 
is that Warren, at his best, is one of the 
best there is. He deserves his high reputa- 
tion, if not his image (which is another 
thing, and may not be the fault of the 
author but of indolent readers). His prose 
has the astonishing tactile quality that 
Southern writers seem to be born with, 
and a steely hardness that is not regional 
but all his own. Even through the string 
of failures, his language has continued to 
improve. With less visible effort than any 
other author who comes to mind, he can 
set the reader at a dirt crossroads at 3 
a.m. on a quiet summer night, and make 
him feel the wet of the air and the 
scuff of a pebble. 

In Night Rider, his first novel and a 
good one, there is a long passage in dialect 
in which an old buffalo hunter tells how 
it was. It is the work of an artist, and of a 
man who loves the land and the people. 
Warren’s next novel will be a long one, he 
says, set in the present day. If the book is 
a success, it will be because the art, and 
the love, still exist beneath the image, and 
have never really dropped from sight. 


The Not-So-Advance Guard 


Underneath the active literary world is 
another busy world of which the average 
reader seldom hears: that of the “little” 
magazine. Traditionally the little maga- 
zine serves two purposes: it offers a haven 
to the experimental, and it also gives 
early publication to new talent (which 
is not always the same thing). To keep an 
eye on the little magazine is to keep an 
eye on both the future and the futureless. 

On the Frontier. How goes the avant- 
garde? A survey of the present leaders 
in the little magazine field (Evergreen 
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Tue LitTLe MAGAZINES 
In the literary back room, a few bets. 
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Review, New World Writing, Contact, 
Noble Savage, Paris Review) suggests 
some unexpected findings: 1) There is no 
longer much interest in experimenting in 
form; Joyce (with Finnegans Wake) and 
e. e. cummings tried everything worth try- 
ing, pushing human comprehension to its 
last frontier. On balance. the new writers 
seem to have concluded that there is 
nothing very much there. 2) The fires of 
radicalism have grown cold. Thirty years 
ago, the little magazines were militantly 
leftist as a matter of course; today noth- 
ing is of less concern than politics of any 
stripe. The bohemian revolutionary, like 
the collegiate John Reed Club. seems to 
have died with World War II. 

In fact. for purely literary reasons, the 
avant-garde seems self-consciously in 
search of a revolution. It is full (as Noble 
Savage itself notes) of “young men with 
fringe beards and triple goggles looking 
for something to subvert which hasn't al- 
ready been overturned by the restless and 
discontented middle class.” 

The latter-day little magazine has de- 
veloped its own stereotypes, on hand in 
these pages as if answering a roll call. 
There is the tough-guy-meet-Zen school, 
whose usually quite high priest is William 
(Naked Lunch) Burroughs. There is the 
mumbling, imagist-naturalist prose that 
reflects life as if seen through a speckled 
barroom mirror. There is a scattering of 
earnest erotica. Much of all this displays 
the four-letteracy with which very young 
authors prove to the world that they are 
grown up. 

Sliced Cliché. But after all the tired 
titillation, freak free verse, exhausted ex- 
periment are sifted away. some gold dust 
and a few sizable nuggets remain. Sanford 
Friedman's Salamander (in New World 
Writing) is a sweet. sad. perceptive story 
of how a seven-year-old New York boy 
becomes a philosopher. B. H. Friedman’s 
Whisper (in Noble Savage) is a softly 
sizzling portrait of the big-town big shot 
caught in the rat race and insisting he 
loves it. Joseph Kostolefsky, in the same 
magazine, refashions arty cliché with a 
lethal satire called An All-Purpose Serious 
Sensitive Prize-Winning Story. In Con- 
tact. John Phillips. son of J. P. Marquand, 
writes a mordant story of an ex-G.I. and 
his wife, who tour the Southern France 
where he once fought. 

There is a surprising amount of good 
poetry, most of it—like the prose—in 
conventional forms. New poets like X. J. 
Kennedy, Daniel J. Langton, James 
Wright, established poets like Donald 
Davie. Howard Nemeroy, Louis Simpson 
are well represented by  well-wrought 
verse. One newsworthy item (in Ever- 
green Review): a strong anti-oppression 
jailed Soviet Poet Yesenin- 
Volpin, natural son of the Yesenin who 
was one of Isadora Duncan's lovers. 

Backroom Gossip. Some of the most 
rewarding material are autobiographical 
reminiscences by writers who would not 
deign to confide to the slick-paper mass 
magazines. Thus, in effect, the little maga- 
zines form a kind of intellectual back- 
room where earnest highbrows can eaves- 
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drop on literary gossip. Seymour Krim 
(in Noble Savage) is scathingly honest 
about the pitfalls for a young writer des- 
perate for integrity. Herbert Gold, in the 
same issue, takes a real cool look at death 
in the tinselly heat of Miami Beach. 
Norman Mailer does some more public 
paddling in the diminishing pool! of his 
soul (in Paris Review). In Evergreen’s 
all-German issue, Marianne Kesting remi- 
nisces about a seven-year-old visit to the 
late German playwright Bertolt Brecht. 
The interview with the famous writer 
has been developed almost into a literary 
form by Paris Review. In recent issues 
Frederick Seidel draws Robert Lowell 
into revealing angular lights in his pris- 
matic mind. and Olga Carlisle lets Ilya 
Ehrenburg reveal his rich store of plati- 
tude. In Contact the bitterly brilliant 
Philip O'Connor presents a series of cap- 
sule interviews with aging writers of the 
British Establishment, “gentlemen in and 


out of letters.” ranging from Bertrand 
Russell to Poet-Essayist Herbert Read. 
And in Evergreen Robert Stromberg 


shows another side of the late maligned 
(and malignable) Louis-Ferdinand Céline. 

Scattered through these pages are 
gleanings from many a bottom drawer: 
an early nature essay by Proust. a radio 
play by Brendan Behan (both in Ever- 
green), in which he continues to re-Joyce, 
a shrewdly funny story by Israel's Isaac 
Babel (Noble Savage). 

The reader who wants to spot the 
comers can plunge into these pages and 
make his bets. But he will have to pick 
his way past a host of the noncomers, who 
can be divided roughly into two types 
beatnik flashes-in-the-pad and_ talented 
people who, because they prefer assault 
on convention to communication, will 
spend their lives out of earshot. 


Unaccustomed As | Am 


Famous Last Woros (208 pp.|—8ar- 
naby Conrad—Doubleday ($3.95). 


Apparently having nothing new to say 
about bullfighting, Barnaby Conrad, the 
ex-matador (now a 39-year-old man of 
letters), has collected the dying speec hes, 
curses and quips of the great. As books of 
this kind frequently do, the volume has a 
preface by Clifton Fadiman, containing 
his own favorite examples of words ut- 
tered while the toes turned cold (and 
thought up, one suspects in some cases, 
well ahead of time). Samples 

Marcus Livius Drusus (?-109 B.C.), 
Roman tribune: “When will the republic 
find again a citizen like me?” 

Isapwo Muksika Crowfoot (?-1890), 
Blackfoot chief: “What is life? It is a 
flash of a firefly in the night. It is a breath 
of a buffalo in the winter time. It is as the 
little shadow that runs across the grass 
and loses itself in the sunset.” 

P. T. Barnum (1810-91): “How were 
the circus receipts today at Madison 
Square Garden?” 

Pauline Bonaparte (1780-1825), Na- 
poleon’s favorite sister: “I was always 
beautiful.” 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857), French 
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SPACE GLIDER. Drawing of Dyna-Soar space vlider, which mph, Dyna-Soar will be able to re-enter earth’s atmosphere and 
will combine extreme spe¢ d of a ballistic missile with controlled make conventional pilot controlled landing. Becing is system con- 
and accurate flight of a manned aircraft. Designed to be roe keted tractor for Dyna-Soar, now being developed by U.S. Air Force with 
into space, where it could travel at speeds approaching 18,000 cooperation of National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





AUTOMATIC SKY FIGHTER. Superson 
Boeing Bomare missile, now 0 verational, is the 
United States Air Force's push-button defense 
weapon against airborne missiles and attacking 
bombers. New Bomarec “B” models have scored 
test intere s up to 446 miles from base at 


THREE-ENGINE JET. Scale model of 


America’s first short-range jetliner, the Boeing 






727. Already, 117 Boeing 727s have been order- 
ed by American, Eastern, Lufthansa and United 


iirlines for delivery beginning late in 1963. 











PLASMA PHYSICS. Boeing Scientific 


des of more th 100,000 feet. 
Research Laboratories scientist has verified ex- =e ener ¥ 
perimentally, for the first time, a theory concern- 


ing ionized gas —important in future harnessing 





SSOEMM 
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of thermonuclear power. 





Finish 
dinner 
with a 


flourish! 






After Coffee.. enjoy 


Benedictine. 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF.« Let this seal be your guide to quality [awemmra7B 





Mutual Benefit Life offers unusual flexibility in 
income agreements. You can use two or more 
income options simultaneously or, if you desire, you 
can change from certain options to others. This 
enables you or your beneficiary to coordinate with 
income from other sources to achieve the total 
monthly income you desire. For more information 
about this and other important Mutual Benefit Life 
features, write for ‘‘Seven Significant Benefits.”’ 





Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 











TED STRESMINSEY 
ANTHOLOGIST CONRAD (AT HOME) 
The rest was silence. 


| positivist philosopher: “What an irrepar- 
able loss!” 

Hart Crane (1899-1932), poet, as he 
jumped into the sea: “Goodbye, every- 
body!” 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), British 

| poet, playwright and novelist, was asked 
“Is your mind at ease?” He replied, “No, 
it is not,” and died. 

Georg Wilhelm Hegel (1770-1831), 
| German philosopher: “Only one man ever 
| understood me.” Then he paused and 

said: “And he didn't understand me.” 

rhomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jack- 
son (1824-63): “Let us cross over the riv- 
er and sit under the shade of the trees.” 

Ronald Knox (1888-1957), English 
cleric: asked if he would like to hear a 
passage from his own New Testament, an- 
swered faintly, “No,” lapsed into uncon- 


sciousness, and then just audibly: “Aw- 
fully jolly of you to suggest it, though.” 
Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) called for 


champagne, saying: “I am dying, as I 
have lived, beyond my means.” 

Mohandas Gandhi (1869-1948): “Oh, 
God.” 

David Garrick (1717-79), English ac- 
tor: “Oh, dear!” 

Abd-Er-Rahman III (891-961), caliph 
of Cordoba: “I have now reigned above 
50 years in victory or peace, beloved by 
my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and 
respected by my allies. Riches and honors, 
power and pleasure, have waited on my 
call, nor does any earthly blessing appear 
to have been wanting to my felicity. In 
this situation I have diligently numbered 
the days of pure and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot: they amount 
| to Fourteen: O man, place not thy con- 


| fidence in this present world.” 
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Diamonds will recall your finest memories 


This is a time for diamonds. Your anniversary deserves the only gift that keeps the shared meaning 
of the past and present shining into the future. This year, let a diamond gift make memorable 

that special anniversary, or important birthday, a debut, the birth of a child. or any significant event. 
A trusted jeweler can help you choose a lovely diamond gift from stock — 
a dinner ring or bracelet. Or, he can design a one-of-a-kind original. 


Whether you spend $100, $500, or more, diamonds give your gift significance, 


a pin, earrings, 


enduring value. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd 
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CINEMA 








The Kitchen. British Playwrigt Ar 
nold Wesker’s socialist shoc atters, 
boils and roars its way through day in 
the help’s half of a big London restaurant 


As dialectic it may be flimsy, but as thea 
ler il 1s a feast 

Greyfriars Bobby. Walt Disney un 
leashes another muttinee idol in this film 
about the Skye terrier who, a century ago, 





won the freedom of the city of Edinburgh 

West Side Story. Broadw long 
running choreoperetta, despite some sick 
sick-sick pseudosociology, makes a_ big, 


fast, exciting cinemusical 
Loss of Innocence. A careful 
Godden’s The G 


evokes with irony and passic 


tion of Rumer 





Summe 
the charm of a young gir erowing up 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s. Audrey Hep 
burn’s soignée expense accountess may not 
be Holly, 
pote’s heroine with grace and fluent wit 

Macario. The black-and-white magic of 
the motion-picture camera is artfully em 
ployed in this Mexican ad tion of B 
Traven’s profound little f: ’ 
woodcutter who sups with Deatl 

The Hustler. Director Robert 


racks up an impressive | 


quite but she plays Truman Ca 












Rossen 
total score in this 
tale of 
man) who learns that character, 
Old Champ Gleason, is more important 
than talent 


1 young pool paladin (Paul New 
meaning 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Nov. 15 


The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.) The young master comic in 
skits and monologues. Color 

The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Cliff Robertson, Paul Me 


Grath and 
Robert Alan Aurthur 
child prod who has become a recluse, 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30 
11 p.m.). Deadeye Dave draws a bead on 
credit buying in the U.S. and TY 
mercials abroad 


Mhurs., Nov. 16 


At the Source (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.) 
Hugh Gaitskell, head of the British Labor 
Party, is interviewed in his office in 
London 


Salome Jens in a play by 


about a onetime 





com 


Fri., Nov. 17 

Vincent Van Gogh: A_ Self-Portrait 
(NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). Using the artist's 
drawings and paintings, film clips of the 
backgrounds of his life, and his own 
words, the program has Martin Gabel as 
narrator and Lee J. Cobb speaking the 
lines of Van Gogh. Color 


Sat., Nov. 18 


Update (NBC 
Robert Abernethy’s news show for 


agers 


noon to 12:30 p.m.) 


teen- 


Sun., Nov. 19 
The Nation’s Future (NBC, 5-6 p.m.) 
Harrison S. Brown, professor of geochem- 
istry at the California Institute of Tech 
thinks that the U.S. could not 
survive an all-out nuclear attack. He de- 


nology, 


All times E.S.T. 


bates the with Herman Kahn, 
director of the Hudson Institute 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Second of two parts on guerrilla 
rfare as taught by the U.S. Army 
Theater 62 (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Second 
a series of live dramas adapted from 
Inter 


Pierre 


subject 








screenplays. This one is 
Ingrid Thulin, Jean 
Aumont and Teresa Wright 


eone 





me . with 


Mon., Nov, 20 
Expedition (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). An 
Austro-German exploring team goes into a 
secluded valley in the kingdom of Hunza 
in the Himalayas 
Ben Casey ABC 10-11 p.m.). The 


Paul Bunyan of neurosurgery is up to his 





lobes in excite as he does professional 
battle with a female pediatrician over the 
treatment of a patient 


An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving ( ABC 
10-11 p.m.). Charlton Heston, Eddie Foy 


Jr., Dick Button, Betty Johnson, Richard 
Kiley, Comedians Bob and Ray, and Gene 
Barry in musical special with gobble 
eobhle go e as the Icitmotiv 





THEATER 
On Broadway 


The Complaisant Lover, by Graham 
Greene. A frothily amusing triangle play 
about a dentist, his wife, and the other 
man she picks to balance her emotional 
diet. A fine, ingratiating cast headed by 
Michael Redgrave elegantly over 


occasional stretches of thin ice in the 


skates 


writing 

An Evening with Yves Montand flows 
attractively through the 
Montand has a 
mimic, 


sensi- 


as naturally and 
singer's Paris as the Seine 
bedroom voice, but he can also 


clown, and act with a barometric 
tivity of mood 
Write Me a Murder, by Frederick Knott, 


marks the Broadway spot where a superior 
ry thriller may be found. In the 





of a suspenseful evening, Play 
Knott. (Dial Vf for Murder) 
that it takes almost as much skill 


to write the perfect crime as to commit it 

How to Succeed in Bu Without 
Really Trying is put together as precisely 
as a fine watch by the jeweler of U.S 
jokesmiths, Abe Burrows. As 
Robert 


ploy-boy in the 


iness 





musicomedy 
the up-from-window-washer hero, 
Morse is the 
history of officemanship 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted by Harry 
Kurnitz from Marcel Achard’s Paris hit, 
L’'Idiote, is a sex-cum-murder comedy. Be 
tween them, Stars Julie Harris and Walter 
Matthau keep the 
bed-and-courtroom temperat 


funniest 


winy wit at a steady 


ind pour 





it to a farce connorsseur’s taste 


Milk and Honey flows, in cxuberant 








song and dance, out of a fresh ethnic lo 
cale, ic]. Comedienne Molly Picon and 
Sir Robert Weede and Mimi Benzell 








an, but the plot is 
matzo-ball soup opera 

From the Second City is a mirthful re 
eight Chicagoans 
mime flicker-lit parodies of silent films, sass 
headline all-too-hu- 
man comedy about a horn-rimmed girl do- 
he Talkathon Twist with a beatnik boy. 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter. One 
of Britain’s most gifted young playwrights 


star with é ctly 


vue in which Saucy 


heroes, and enact an 
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GMS DSD seeks an answer! 


Scientific studies are now under way in GM's Defense 
Systems Division to determine the most efficient configu- 
rations for lunar-roving vehicles. Major factors under 
investigation include composition of the lunar surface 
together with the effects of large temperature ranges, 

lunar gravity . . . no atmosphere or humidity. Research thesrineipioot te Archivedes serew and fs just one of¢ number 
in our Soils Laboratory on probable lunar conditions has % Y¢M<le types under study for known lunar conditions. 

led to a number of promising designs. Unusual studies 
like these, unusual facilities and unusually capable men 
present a great challenge and opportunity to scientists 
and engineers who are qualified to make a solid contribu- 
tion at any level. DSD is now, as always, searching for 
new talent in these areas. 

Scientific areas now under study: = Aero-Space Operations = 


Sea Operations = Land Operations = Biological Systems DEFENSE SYSTEMS DIVISION 
= Technical Specialties 
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This year you can give the Royal 3 Box 


Feuit-of thes 


FOR ONLY °12® ppp. 








CHRISTMAS. Rarest fruit JANUARY. So big 'n beau- 
alive today. So juicy you eat __ tiful folks won't believe their 


FEBRUARY. Harry and I 
‘ get these proud, pampered 
‘em with a spoon. We hand- = eyes. These prize winners beauties from ‘way down 


pick only the fattest and come from our secret apple 
finest, and ship them in gay, orchards up near Canadian 
Christmasy gift boxes(about border. Beautifully boxed, 
10 Ibs!) with your greetings. shipping wt. about 9 Ibs! 


where the robins spend the 
winter. Bigger than harvest 
moons. We ship in gorgeous 
gift boxes. About 13 Ibs! 


ROYAL 3-BOX Fruit-of-the-Month Club 
ORDER GIFT NO. 11 PREPAID °12* 


It’s the world’s most wanted Christmas gift—but only a fortunate few get it, 
because rare, pluperfect fruits like these are so scarce, not | person in 1000 
has ever seen or tasted them. Perfect taste gift for friends, relatives every- 
where—ideal for fussy folks who “have everything.” You'll get thanks for 
months on end! 

12-BOX CLUB: At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears; Jan., | EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names 0 
Apples; Feb., Grapefruit: Mar Royal Oranges; April, (No charges or C.0.0.), tell us how tc 


Pineapple; May, Preserves; June, Home-Canned Fruit: 
July, Nectarines; August, Pears; Sept., Peaches; Oct., 


Grapes; Nov., Spanish Melons $995 
pod. 993 


Order Gift No. 20 
Box 5040, Medford, Oregon FULLY GUARANTEED 


eck or M.0, 
M greetings. 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS AND PACKAGES 

WILL GET THERE : 

FASTER IF YOU _— a 
SHOP AND MAIL EARLY £ 





who? 
echat? 
when? 
where? 
why? 
how? 


To Distant Points, by December 10th 


For Local Delivery, by December 1 6th 


ADDRESS LEGIBLY — INCLUDE POSTAL ZONE 
NUMBER AND YOUR RETURN ADDRESS — 
WRAP PACKAGES SECURELY — AND... 


MAIL EARLY £ 













Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 


BOND STREET 


Pouch-Pak 





TIME 











Learn the answers to the questions in the news in 











plants two brothers and a scurvy, aging 
tramp in a junk-cluttered room, where 
they become entwined in an ambiguous re- 
lationship of spite, pride, dependence and 
rejection that richly epitomizes the way- 
ward condition of man, 


Off Broadway 


Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
A jam session of ideas recorded by that 
master improviser, G.B.S., back in 1910. 
With a knowledgeable band of actors 
handling the lines, the bounce is still there. 


| BOOKS | 


Best Reading 


The Complete Ronald Firbank. The col 
lected fiction—all clockwork nightingales 
and silver cobwebs—of an ineffable British 
fantast whose stories have delighted a 
small set of admirers for some 40 years. 

The Great Forgery, by Edith Simon. 
The hero of this ironical novel, a scruffy 
old painter who forges a Holbein to show 
the art experts up as Philistines, is a fine, 
randy character who bears a strong resem- 
blance to Joyce Cary'’s Gulley Jimson. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by 
Sir John Hawkins, Knt. No biography 
could replace Boswell’s, but this one, writ- 
ten four years before Bozzy’s and then 
chased out of print by literary feudists, is 
well worth the time of Johnson fans, 

The Coming Fury, by Bruce Catton. 
Writing with felicity, the author has an- 
other go at the Civil War—this time pro- 
viding a praiseworthy popular history of 
the issues and leaders at the war's outset. 

Sinclair Lewis, by Mark Schorer. An 
overdetailed biography that is saved by 
its subject. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
These two related novellas about the pro- 
digious Glass family tell beautifully the 
story of Franny Glass’s retreat from the 
dancing egos of the academic world to the 
frightening calm of religious obsession. 

The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar 
Lewis. An extraordinary and moving doc- 
umentary, in which each of five members 
of a Mexico City slum family tells of his 
fight for self-respect and love. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
. The Edge of Sadness, O'Connor (6) 
6. Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (10) 
. Spirit Lake, Kantor 
8. The Winter of Our Discontent, 

Steinbeck (9) 
9. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (8) 
10. Mila 18, Uris (5) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (1) 
A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
. Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (5) 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (3) 
The New English Bible (4) 
The Age of Reason Begins, Will and 
Ariel Durant 
. Ring of Bright Water, Maxwell 
. Promise at Dawn, Gary 
. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (6) 
. 1 Should Have Kissed Her More, King 
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AMERICAN MASTERPIECE 







It must be 
authentic to be 


labeled Antique 









Distilled - Mellowed and | a 
the Slow, Old-Fashione r 
FOUR ROSES DISTILLING 


LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


Original silver sugar urn designed and hand turned 
by Paul Revere about 1795. Like Antique Bourbon, 
it is an authentic masterpiece of fine craftsmanship. 


The superb taste and gentle character of Antique of the finest quality deserves the Antique label. Try 
bourbon are unmistakable proof of its classic authen- Antique—acknowledged by experts everywhere to be an 
ticity. Lesser bourbons don’t compare. Only bourbon authentic masterpiece of Kentucky straight bourbons. 


ANTIQUE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - FOUR ROSES DIST. CC., LOUISVILLE, XY. - Bu PROOF - 6 YEARS OLD. 
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The drawer slides open to deliver each Benson & 


Wherever good taste is in attendance, 
Hedges in perfect shape. Notice that the filter is 


expect to find Benson & Hedges. Its 





{re ) superb blend of tobaccos, skillfully recessed into a firm, clean mouthpiece, so it never 
Mh “>. cured and aged, makes it welcome. touches your lips, never intrudes upon your enjoy- 
~ ©“ Slip off the imprinted wrap and the — ment. If you appreciate quality, you'll understand 


packet becomes your personal case. why Benson & Hedges must be a limited edition. 


With Benson & Hedges you pay more... you get more 


